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Circulation 275,000 Copi 3s. 
Harper’s WEEKLY ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, 1 larger 
number of Illustrations, and is-¢ onspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed jhan any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 


c8" Persons desiring to renew their Sub criptions to 
{.erer’s Peniomcats will much oblige th Publishers 
y wlina in their Names as early as co; venient “eE- 
THE EXPIRATION OF THFIR PRESEN) SubBsCRIP- 
ios. This will obviate the delay attend¢ nt upon re- 
nite rina names and mailing back Numbers 

For Terma, etc., see Advertisement on pad? 1039. 

C2" In the splendid Eight-page SUPPL] MENT sent 
out aratuitcus’y with this Number of t's WEEKLY 
will be found one of Nast’s characteristic (‘artoons, en- 
hited 
The Good-ivr-Nothing in Mis; Colum- 

bia‘’s Public School; 
a pase illustration of the unloading of a“ i lack Maria” 
ih the court-yard of the Tombs; a fine Poe by Rosset- 
vi; Cuartes Lever’s “ Lorp and other 
attractive features. 
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_ ‘THE CAMPAIGN OF HO} ESTY 


AND KNAVERY. 

TYVUHE Republican party, which mi de its first 
T Presidential nomination in “1856, and 
polled twelve hundred thousand v }tes, elect- 
ed its candidate in 1560, and has tontrolled 
the government. ever since, exc pt under 
the treacherous administration a) ANDREW 
Jounxson, During that time the party has 
maintained the government, abol shed slav- 
ery, established the Union upon tire rock of 
civil and political equality, and n yw, amidst 
nniversal industry and prosperity, § reducing 
tuxation and diminishing the del t, while it 
peacefully settles the most threa ening for- 
eign questions. Meanwhile the } emocratic 
party, whose relation to the war is historical, 
which resisted every humane and wise meas- 
ure of settlement, and could fitd nothing 
constitutional but slavery and in ustice, has 
heen steadily forced to profess aq jniescence 
in all that it has opposed as re! olutionary 
and yoid. Its most sagacious eaders see 
that the public mind is resolved jtpon main- 
taining the Republican policy, a id they en- 
deavor to accommodate thems¢ ves to the 
actual situation. | 

Their professions, of course, do not remove 
the profound popular distrust of that party, 
because it is remembered that is most un- 
scrupulous and dangerous elem :nt always 
controlled it. As in the State o New York 


the Tammany Ring has been t te absolute 


master of the party, so that the Legislature 
merely registered the will of Mr Twrep, so 
in the country the interest of the rreat slave- 
masters was the policy of the pirty. With 


_ the destrnetion of slavery the pq rty has lost 


its object and its leadership.  t has been 
engaged for seven or eight year: ‘in reviling 
the Republicans and protesting ¢ gainst their 
measures; and its only chance o | future sue- 
cess Les not in what it facetiotsly calls its 
principles, but in its hope of pe! suading the 
country that it is an honester pd rty than the 


‘Republican. Tt rails at Republit an taxation, 


e~travaganee, and swindling, a1d promises 
ty collect the revenues more w sely and to 
spend them: mere economical! In other 
words, the Democratic party appeals to the 
eonntry upon its character. Th Democrats, 
or many of them, declare that | hey will re- 
spect the national settlement w hich the Re- 
publicans liave made, and acqui sce honestly 
in the situation. They do na) prepose to 
abolish the tariff; they say tuey will not 
attempt repudiation; but they declare that 
they will respect the Union an1| the Consti- 
tution, and lighten the public lt nrden. 

That is, indeed, not a universal declara- 
tion of the party. It is diviied; but we 
take the most promising aspect of the situa- 
tion. The question, then, for the country 
is—assnming that the settlem ent is to re- 
main, that the debt is to be honestly paid, 
that equal rights are every where to be 
maintained, that foreign and (.omestic rev- 
eines are to be collected; in a word, assum- 
ing that the whole question 's one of ad- 
ininistration only—which patty can most 
Wisely be trusted for that purpose? Evi- 
dently the moment that the country believes 
that the question really is on} of adminis- 
tration only, it will decide act prding to its 
conviction of the comparativ} honesty of 
the parties. It is becoming, t \erefore, very 
much a question of character r ither than of 
poliey: and is the character >f the Demo- 
cratic party such that it is ikely to win 
more popular confidence thai that of the 
Republican ? 

The recent elections, as we { aid last week, 
are decisive evidence upon t]-at point. At 
the very moment that the mo ‘e wily Demo- 


cratic chiefs were hoping that professed ac- 


quiescence would disarm public suspicion, 
the Tammany frauds were exposed. Events 
have shown that many honorable Democrats 
refused to acknowledge longer the leader- 
ship of the men who were guilty; but it is 
none the less true that the controlling power 
of the Ring-masters in the party is so great 
that they could exclude the honest Demo- 
crats from their State Convention. Those 
honest Democrats will make common cause 
with honest Republicans against the Ring 
at the city elections in November; but it is 
doubtful if they could prevail in an unaided 
contest. They are not the party. That is 
to say, that at the point where the Demo- 
cratic party has the most indisputable as- 
cendency its dishonesty is so conspicuous 
and detiant that the whole country is ap- 
palled, and yet the better men in the party 
can not alone break its power. 

The paramount duty of Republicans, 
therefore, if these views are correct, is to 
show in every way that their party still de- 
serves the confidence of honest men. And 
this is to be done by nominating only can- 
didates beyond all suspicion, and by stout- 
ly refusing to support all others. If a sus- 
picious person is regularly nominated by 
the Republicans, let Republicans take care 
that he is defeated, nor be alarmed by the 
threats or the arguments against such a 
course. If the party discipline and order 
are pleaded, the reply is that no decent man 
will be disciplined and ordered into support- 
ing doubtful candidates. If it is said that 
the other side is as bad, and that a Repub- 
lican rascal is better than a Democratic, the 
reply is that no rascal can be trusted, and 
that the Republican party can not afford to 
be identified with rascality. If in this par- 
ticular election it is urged that we endanger 
the choice of a United States Senator, the 
reply is that the choice is not endangered by 
those who decline to support suspicious can- 
didates, but by those who nominate them. 
And, in general, let it be distinctly under- 
stood by every Republican who is balancing 
between a doubtful Republican of the kind 
that Tammany wishes to see and an honest 
Democrat of the kind that Tammany hates, 
that every argument which is used to per- 
suade him to-day will be a hundredfold stron- 
ger to-morrow. If we are to be whipped in 
by such arguments to support a doubtful and 
hesitating virtue to-day, they will scourge 
us to vote for thorough scoundrelism to-mor- 
row. 

Does any Republican think that a Legis- 
lature of Republicans like Mr. WINANs would 
be more advantageous to the State or to the 
party than a Legislature of honest Demo- 


crats? Yet, if we ought to vote for a single 


WINANS, we ought equally to vote for a 
whole Assembly of them. And could there 
be any surer way of defeating the party? 
There is no duller blunder than the supposi- 
tion that the schemers and tricksters and 
unscrupulous men of a party are its shrewd- 
est managers, and that honor and decency 
are impracticable in politics. There are 
shallow-pated politicians who are always 
telling honest people that they must not be 
too nice, that they must fight fire with fire. 
Do these sages expect to burn the devil’s 
fingers? The genuine rascal always drives 
the amateur to the wall: and if he be not 
an amateur, he is as thorough a scoundrel 
and as contemptible as the other. 

Noy, as the present political campaign is 
ong honest men against knaves, the knave 
or tHe friend of knaves must be voted down, 
upon whichever side he appears. If there 
are knaves or their friends nominated upon 
both sides, we repeat that the Republicans 
must not elect theirs. The great point to 
carry in the election is the repeal of the 
Tammany charter, and the choice of State 
officers who will pursue Tammany and all 
other public iniquities to the end. Now the 
Republican State ticket is composed of men 
against whom no word has been or can be 
truly spoken. The Democratic ticket is ac- 
ceptable to Tammany. It was nominated 
by a Convention which was controlled by 
Mr. TWEED in the lobby. That should be 
enough for all men. But in the city the 
Democrats will be divided. There will be 
the Tammany ticket and the ticket of hon- 
est men. In supporting the latter the Re- 
publicans will maintain the character of 
their party, and in helping to overthrow the 
Tammany domination, and purify State poli- 
_ they will be doing the highest patriotic 

uty. 


THE MURDER OF CATTO. 


THE murder of Mr. CaTTo, a colored teach- 
er in Philadelphia, whose portrait appeared 
in this paper last week, the meeting of hon- 
orable Philadelphians to express sympathy 
and indignation, and the sneering comments 
and mist ep tation both of the murder 
and the meeting which have appeared in the 
Democratic papers, are striking illustrations 
of what can only be called the essential mean- 
ness of that party. Here was a man sprung 


of a race which had been held in the worst 
slavery, and whose very color was a badge 
of social ‘egradation in a country which 
professes to honor men simply as men—and 
a white man knows how hard is the struggle 
of life when, as in his case, there are no fac- 
titious disadvantages ;. but a man who, like 
CaTTO, quietly braving all the cruel obstruc- 
tions which contempt, ignorance, prejudice, 
and hatred throw in his way, devotes him- 
self to the elevation and instruction of his 
younger brethren in misfortune, and who by 
his superior intelligence, industry, and stain- 
less character wins the respect and confi- 
dence of the best men around him, is worthy 
of an admiration which is seldom dué to a 
white man under the same circumstances. 

Such a man, closing his school in the aft- 
ernoon upon election day, and quietly walk- 
ing homeward, is accosted by a white bully, 
who insults him, levels a pistol, and shoots 
him on the spot. It would seem as if there 
could be but one feeling of shame and indig- 
nation among all decent men; but the as- 
sassin was, of course, a Democrat, his victim 
was a Republican, and the Democratic pa- 
pers teem with ribaldry at the fuss made 
over a dead negro; when scores of white men 
are murdered without public excitement. It 
is, We repeat, another illustration of the un- 
speakable meanness of the Democratic party 
toward the colored race. That party strug- 
gled to hold the race in the most loathsome 
slavery, and to secure that end it sought the 
destruction of the government. Baffled in 
every foul design against them, it can now 
only encourage the Ku-Klux which harries 
the colored people in the Southern States, 
and jeer and insult them even in their bloody 
graves when murdered by drunken or meére- 
ly devilish Democrats in the North. 

This is the party some of whose Northern 
leaders affect to acquiesce in the settlement 
of the war, and which promises to maintain 
and defend the rights of all citizens more 
surely than the Republicans! It proved its 
sincerity by its bitter hostility to emancipa- 
tion and the civil and political equality 
bills, by the slaughters at Memphis and New 
Orleans, by its incessant gibes at the most 
unfortunate class in the country honorably 
striving to rise, and now shows it by its 
sneers over the grave of this honorable and 
modest citizen of Philadelphia, whose offense 
in Democratic eyes is that his skin was not 
white. By their works ye shall know them. 


TREATY. 

THE generous gifts of England to Chica- 
go, the escape of the Horton, the celebration 
of the opening of the British and American 
railroad at Baugor, and the Philadelphia 
speech of the irrepressible General BUTLER 
were almost simultaneous events. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor- 
General of Canada expressed the hearty hope 
that England and America would be drawn 
closer in undisturbed friendship ; but Gener- 
al BUTLER sighs over the surrender that we 
have made, and evidently thinks that a mor- 
tal terror of war with England persuaded us 
to sign the treaty. Now, much as every hon- 
est and thoughtful man would deplore a war 
with England, it certainly can not be truly 
said that we have had any such craven fear 
of it as the General alleges. The attitude 
and disposition of the country after the war 
were unmistakable. We did not lay down 
our arms after Appomattox with any feeling 
that we needed to dread a contest with any 
power in the world. And never before was 
the American name 80 universally respected, 
and never was the power of the nation more 
fearpd. England surely did not show any 
disposition to exasperate us. In the nego- 
tiation of the REVERDY JOHNSON treaty ev- 
ery thing that we asked was instantly grant- 
ed; and when we flung that treaty out of the 
window, England said, with patient good 
humor, and with no spirit of defiance or 
provocation, that if she could only ascertain 
what we wanted, she was very willing to 
agree. 
Indeed, General BUTLER concedes that En- 
gland did not wish war with us; but he will 
have it that Mr. Hoar and Judge NELSON 
and their associates quaked at the bare 
thought of the ramping lion, and made aw 
agreement by which we get nothing whatev- 
er. The General, if he were only disposed 
to be lenient to the pale cravens who signed 
away our pride and honor, might at least re- 
member that they persuaded England to ex- 
press regret—something which Mr. SUMNER 
denounced as a fatal omission in the JOHN- 
SON treaty, and something which Dr. FRANK- 
LIN could not obtain at the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Why our negotiators trembled, the 
General does not clearly set forth. Indeed, 
his clear statements are misstatements, as 
usual. He says, for instance, that the Treas- 
ury realized forty millions of dollars from 
the confiscated cotton and other property in 
the Southern States. In fact, the whole 
amount realized was about twenty-six mill- 
ions, of which some seven millions were re- 


[Novemner 4,187]. 


stored to the owners ; and for the rest, if ; 
Englishman held a lawful claim, he had ade 
quate standing in the courts, th 
this matter only the tribunal was ch; wade 

The only object which the General seen. 
to have had in the speech was to make mips 
tle cheap notoriety by an appeal to what ) 
evidently believes to be the chronic hatred 
of England in the American breast. rr , 
oddly enough, the affair of the Horton in 
which Gloucester, his political rehidenee. 
was deeply interested, occurred at the sa) 
time. But that is an event of which on 
self-respect and our precedents will, ania 
ently, require us to give an explanation, 
We can not help thinking that in weleom. 
ing the iron bond between the British aca 
sessions and the United States, and in the 
prompt charity of its great cities toward our 
suffering city of the West, the President and 
his cabinet, and the New England Govern. 
ors, With the Governor-Genera] of Canada 
and England herself, were doing a nobles 
and more truly humane work thay General 
BUTLER accusing our Commissioners of cow- 
ardice and England of bullying, and insist- 
ing that it was a miserable, moribund coy). 
try at the best. 


anged, 


THE KU-KLUX. 


THAT the bitter hostilities of the war 
would survive it, was to be expected. That 
the hatred of the government and of the jy. 
fluences which were victorious would Joye 
continne, was only natural ; and that its eo). 
sequences should be turned upon the race 
whose slavery was the cause of the war, syd 
whose freedom was the sign of the vietory, 
was not surprising. The terror which pre- 
vails in certain parts of the late rebel States, 
under the name of the Ku-Klux, is undenia- 
ble. Yet how strong party feeling upon the 
subject is at the North may be seen in the fi. 
that when the statement of a just man from 
one of the Southern States was read in the 
Senate, that fifty thousand persons had been 
murdered by the Ku-Klux since the war 
closed, it was asserted by an opponent that 
there had not been one. And we are still, 
despite railroads and telegraphs, so far from 
the Southern States, that few persons who 
have not carefully read or heard the unques- 
tionable reports are willing to believe in 
the confusion and terror that still prevail in 
many parts of that region. 

If any one, however, will talk with quiet 
and careful observers -from the interior of 
the Southern States, who are really friendly 
to the government, yet who would live 
peaceably with their neighbors, he will find 
that the stories of the Ku-Klux are true. 
An indirect proof of it is in such a tale as 
the following, which we know to be true. 
A negro in one of the Southern States had 
violently assaulted both a black girl and a 
white woman. He was brought to the jail 
by a crowd of whites and blacks, including 
among the latter the father of the girl, at 
three o’clock ‘in the afternoon. The same 
night about midnight a body of men, vari- 
ously estimated from twenty-five to forty, 
and clad in uniform, appeared in the village, 
awakened the keeper of “ the store,” ordered 
him to give them a piece of rope, then sun- 
moned the jailer to deliver the keys, and 
taking out the negro, they hung him with- 
out delay. This was not a political ofiense, 
and the verdict of many will be that he was 
served right. But the point is that the man 
was hung by a body of persons in uniform, 
and uniforms are not improvised for such 
purposes between three o’clock in the attet 
noon and midnight. The uniform was pre- 
pared for a purpose, and was the sign of al 
organized body of lawless men. It Is idle to 
say that the law would have been powerless 
in the case, for the colored father was ®s 
hostile as any white man could be ; and had 
a jury been composed exclusively of the ol- 
fender’s own race, he would have sutiered. 

The significant fact in all this lawlessness 
and terror is that it is chiefly political. The 
masked blow of the Ku-Klnx always falls 
upon some loyal man, black or white, and 
always upon a Republican. Demoerats 2m 
unharmed. It is not a terror for those whi 
attempted to destroy the government aa 
ing the war, but for those who sustalne on 
The conclusion is irresistible that 1! ' aid 
organization of Democrats. This facet 
made still more unquestionable by the o> 
nials and sneers of Northern Democrats. 
They call it rawhead and bloody - bones, “ 
bugaboo of scared radicals, and a dey _ 
invented to authorize military coerce!” © 
Demecratic districts. But if every victim 
in the Southern States who is taken fro" 
his home and scourged, or mangled, of ood 
dered were a Democrat instead of a Repu . 
lican, how the land would ring with — 
that a radical Administration abandonee 
nocent citizens to the tender mercies’ 
savages! 

Of course the darkness and the ™ 
with which the Ku-Klux is enveloped s°"\' 
both to exaggerate and to conceal the t 7 : 
Some foolish fellow will foolishly threat’ 
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| shbor, who will laugh at him for his pains 
aah ublish his threat, and it will then be 
nal ‘hat such folly is a specimen of the Ku- 
ot : But the long list of terrible outrages 
a are authenticated, the suffering pri- 
revealed and proved by the scarred 
= : but which even the sufferer will not 

itish, lest murder should follow scourging 
mr things are not ridiculous. They ar- 
~ a state of society which is simply intol- 
and for whose continuance all who 


pet 


gue as 


Saal affect to disbelieve are morally re- 

sponsible. If the Democratic party were 


1 that the Ku-Klux should disappear, 
+ would be heard of no more. If it were as 
F ‘ous to restore and confirm the tranquil- 
‘ev of the Southern States as it is to throw 
the odium of military despotism upon a gov- 
ernment Which seeks to protect imnocent 
citizens from eruel lawlessness, that lawless- 
ness would cease. The country will not for- 
ot that the Democratic party sustains the 
Ku-Klux by affecting to deny its existence ; 
that the terror which is undeniable in cer- 
tain parts of the Southern States is Demo- 
cratic; and thatthe party whose leaders re- 
fyse to assist the authorities In maintaining 
order hopes to elect a President and obtain 
control of the government. 


resolver 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE RING. 

Tur response of Governor HOFFMAN to 
the Committee of Seventy was very signifi- 
cant. He promised to do all that he could, 
and to ask the Attorney-General to consult 
with Mr. CHARLES O’CONOR upon the extent 
of his powers. This last promise was very 
suggestive. It was not so merely because 
of that counselor’s eminence in his profes- 
sion, but beeause Mr. CHAMPLAIN, the At- 
torneyv-General, is known to be acceptable 
to the Tammany Ring, while Mr. O’CoNoR 
has defied it. The answer of Governor 
HorrMAN shows that he has probably broken 
with the Ring. This, if it be so, is a sub- 
ject of congratulation. It can not save the 
Governor's political fall, but it breaks it 
with a certain degree of good feeling. Mr. 
HorrMaN made the fatal mistake of intrust- 
ing his political fortunes to the most unscru- 
pulous clique of his party. It made him 
Governor by fraud, and its control of him 
was so absolute that he was forced to do 
many things for which he undoubtedly begs 
the charity of oblivion. 

But at the time of the riots in July, when 
tlhe Mayor, Mr. OAKEY HALL, prostituted his 
oflice to serve the basest passions, and to 
strike at the most saered rights of American 
citizens, the Governor declared that those 
tights should be maintained. This was the 
sign of breaking with the Ring, and his re- 
ply to the Committee of Seventy shows that 
the breach isnot healed. If the Ring, as is 
very probable, seeks to make trouble at the 
election, the chief executive of the State 
will not be its accomplice. In all these 
facts there is a lesson which is worth ob- 
serving. It is that all is not fair in politics, 
ind that an aspiring politician can not safe- 
ly consort with political sharpers. For some 
nouths Mr. HOFFMAN was considered to be 
the probable Democratic candidate for the 
Presideney, The State of New York and 
jenty of money were supposed to be the 
conditions of Democratic success. The Tam- 
any Organization was the most complete 
aul the most powerful in the party. The 
Ring at its head would guarantee the State 
of New York for the candidate, and would 
furnish money enough—stolen, as now ap- 
pears, from the people of the city—for the 
‘alipaign elsewhere. It would ask only to 
‘ine the candidate, and its man was one 
“wit it believed to be its humble servant. 

; That Mr. HOFFMAN felt his dependence 
ten sich men and such means to be a 
slavery, may well be believed. 
But in polities soplistry and blindness are 
me conveniently at hand. That he 
a at the necessity of signing the Erie 
“i, his message upon the subject showed. 
sometimes heartily wished himself 
need not be doubt- 
weet had entered upon public life 
ning but his profession behind him, 
lod and blandishments of the ca- 
on. Whether the bill by which 


ey ‘KEY HALL hoped to muzzle that part 
it ] 


could ress Which he and his accomplices 
: “ hot Irighten or bribe first revealed to 
ys: character and fatal tendency 
fused t “nz, we do not know. But he re- 
blot it, and an essential part of the 
the selene Tammany conspirators against 
baftied and the rights of the people 
ernor’s was followed by the Gov- 
to the ra “pe to support HALL’s surrender 
the feline im July, And this, in turn, by 
ration that ample military prepa- 
Of the sahah be made for the preservation 
peace against the designs of 
Would be Porc that his official conduct 
who is dh ciceny by the advice of a lawyer 
Ring *pariug in his hostility to the 


All this is the more creditable to the Gov- 


ernor as it is fatal to the political hopes he 
had cherished. He was so closely allied 
with Tammany that to defy its power was 
to defeat himself. But he has had enough 
self-respect and ‘regard for his high office to 
look only at his duty and the public wel- 
fare. He has done something to remove 
from his name the stain that association 
with Tammany had given it; and his action 
in this great crisis has undoubtedly com- 
mended him to the kinder consideration of 
the best men of his own party, as it has to 
the judgment of his political opponents. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 


Or Hakper’s WEEKLY for the present week 
300,000 copies have been ordered. One house— 
the American News Company—or Jered consider- 
ably over 50,000 copies ; the New England News 
Company, of Boston, ordered 40,000 copies ; the 
Western News Company, whose place of business 
is Chicago, ordered from the ruins of their office 
30,000 copies. Thus these three houses alone 
ordered over 120,000 copies. 

To produce in time this extraordinary edition 
the forms or pages which contain illustrations 
are electrotyped, and four different casts are 
taken of them, to be worked on as many rapid 
steam-power presses, which are kept going night 
and day during five days. The plain sides are 
printed on other and more rapid presses. It is 
probable that no other house in the country could 
print, in the required time, such an edition, which 
is really equal, the Supplement being reckoned, to 
450,000 copies of the paper. 

For some time past the circulation of Har- 
WEEKLY has been so steadily and rapidly 
increasing that the publishers have been unable 
to keep up with the demand, and on a number 
of occasions have not been able to fill the actual 
orders received for it. 

This success of HARPER’s WEZKLY is an evi- 
dence of the manner in which the American peo- 
ple appreciate true courage and independence in 
a journal. The Weexty has made incessant 
war upon the Tammany Ring, regardless of the 
fact that its course procured its publishers the 
enmity of the corrupt leaders among the Demo- 
crats, who took their revenge, not only in this 
city, but in California and elsewhere, by exclud- 
ing the excellent school-books of Messrs. Har- 
PER from the common schools, But that which 
displeased the corruptionists has won for Har- 
rER’s WEEKLY the confidence of the great pub- 
lic, and has been one of the features which has 
brought the paper to its present extraordinary 
circulation. Its conductors have aimed to make 
not only a model illustrated paper, giving prompt- 
ly and in the best style accurate and artistic pic- 
tures of the leading events of the day, but they 
have made, also, a journal conducted on sound 
and just principles, faithful to liberty, to honesty, 
and sound morals, and independent in the truest 
sense of the word. Its editorials are always able 
and thoughtful, and its literary matter is as val- 
uable as its artistic work. 

The low price at which, in these days, the best 
productions of artists and writers are furnished 
to the public is curiously shown by such a4our- 
nal as Harper’s Weekcy. If we count the 
WeeKLY with its Supplement, which is now reg- 
ularly given, each number contains the equiva- 
lent of 88 pages of Harrer’s Macazine, or of 
an octavo volume of 300 or 400 pages printed in 
open type. And yet this mass of matter, illus- 
trated by the ablest and most popular artists, is 
sold for ten cents. Only a very large circulation 
could remunerate a publisher for such an outlay 
as is represented in the pictures, editorials, tales, 
and other literary matter of every number of 
Harper's WEEKLY. 

Harprer’s Macaztne is only second in its cir- 
culation to Harrer’s WEEKLY. Its 
monthly sales now reach over 130,000 copies. 

It is certainly an extraordinary fact that, reck- 
oning the population of the United States at 
40,000,000, and the combined circulation of 
Harprer’s WEEKLY and MaGazine at 400,000, 
it would seem that one in every hundred of the 
population actually buys either the MaGaZzIne 
or the Weexiy. What an immense educa- 
tional power this is; and how fortunate for the 
country that this great influence is in the hands 
of able, conscientious, and patriotic men !—.New 
York Times. 


PERSONAL. 


AFTER the conflagration at Chicago, ROBERT 
CoLLYERr, the eloquent preacher, told his people, 
as they worshiped beside the ruins of their burn- 
ed church, that he had once preached for seventy- 
five cents a year, and was ready for their sakes to 
do it again ; and that, if the worst came, he could 
still make as good a horseshoe as any blacksmith 
in Chicago—a practical illustration of his own 
lecture on * Clear Grit.”’ 

—Mr. Superintendent MILLER, of the Insurance 
Department, who recently returned from Europe 
after three months’ absence, met with a cordial 
reception from the Board of Underwriters. The 
announcement of his determination to render 
every aid to companies ry pee embarrassed 
by the Chicago fire, and, if necessary, to go to 
the Legislature for additional power to relieve, 
met with warm approyal. he compliments 
paid to the ability and integrity of the Superin- 
tendent were the more valuable coming as they 
did from prominent underwriters who, in polit- 
ical sentiment, were opposed to him. 

—In one of his recent entertaining sketches and 
anecdotes of public men, Colonel Formey speaks 
of the peculiar dialect of the negro, and names 
several speakers of the South, eminent for ora- 
tory, whose pronunciation was strongly marked 
by ie James M. Mason, of V — seemed to 
delight in the African accent. but there was no 
better specimen than the late Tuomas H. Bayty, 
for many years the representative in Congress 


from the Accomac district. He was a man of 


om 
— 


some force and education, and yet would address 
‘‘Mr. Speakah,”’ and refer to the honorable mem- 
ber who has just had the “‘ flo.” Keirt, of South 
Carolina Linn Boyp, of Kentucky, and HowELL 
COBB, of Georgia, had the same peculiarity, as 
have Henry A. Wise, Tuomas 8. Bocock, and 
Jerr Davis, 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED, after having been for 
a quarter of a century the Warwick cf his party 
and now living in elegant retirement, has final- 
ly brought himself to the point of being regu- 
larly pensioned off by the government for serv- 
ices rendered. In 1812 he served as a soldier on 
the frontier of this State, and by a recent act of 
Congress the 1812 men are placed on the pen- 
sion roll. He is now fortunately placed beyond 
further want by the $8 per month, which comes 
just in time to be of service in his old age; for, 
with the generosity which has always character- 
ized him, he at once dedicated the avails of his 

nsion to the needs of an old comrade, to whom 

he check received from Washington on Satur- 
day was paid on Monday. 

—In the year 1791 Bensamin FRANKLIN be- 
queathed to Boston and Philadelphia #5000 each, 
to be loaned in small sums to mechanics. He 
calculated the fund would reach in ove hundred 
years over $650,000, and gave directions as to its 
investment. The Boston fund amounts now to 
$142,058 90, and is well invested. The Philadel- 
phia fund has been less thriftily managed, and 
amounts to less than $50,000 

—A pleasant story comes fresh from Spain of 
King AmMapDevs, and how he astonished the gen- 
tlemen in attendance on him. While out in 
Tarragona Bay he began to strip off his clothes. 
The General asked the King what he was going 
todo. going to have a swim,” called out 
AMADEUS the First, and straightway, to the ter- 
ror of his companion, he threw 
into the Mediterranean. Nothing worse came 
of the adventure than the shock given to the 
sensibilities of the General, who is represented 
as —s been in the direst state of consterna- 
tion while his Majesty was disporting himself in 
the waves. Considering the difficulty the Span- 
iards might experience in procuring wnother 
king if either a sudden cramp or a disloyal shark 
had complicated the affairs of government by in- 
terfering with the bath of AMApgEvs, the anxiety 
manifested by the General on this occasion may 
be excused. Besides, it is well known that in 
Spain etiquette goes so far as to insist that a 
queen has no legs, and that a king must be al- 


Ways monarch, and never a mere man, A king 


was once toasted to death before a fire in Spain 
because the proper functionary could not be 
found to move his chair; but the Spaniards 
should remember that AMapevs is an exotic, 
and does not, perhaps, share their views of cold 
water, and would probably have his swim de- 
spite the remonstrances of any Hidalgo or de- 
scendant of the Cid in his dominion. 

—The two oldest churches in New York are 
Trinity and the Collegiate Dutch Church. In 
faith they differ more than in practice. Only 
one thing have they in common—the parsons 
wear gowns while preaching. These two are, 
moreover, the richest religious corporations in 
the State. Dr. Drx, the rector of Trinity, is pop- 
ularly spoken of as a High-Church ritualist. The 
Dutch dominion are Calvinistic, conservative, and 
evangelical. Yet the best of feeling has existed 
between these corporations for two hundred 
years. They lent each other their churches in 
troublesome times, and the Dutch gave Trinity 
a helping hand when she settled her first lector. 
The gift of an organ to the Dutch showed the 
kindly feeling of the Episcopal parish. On each 
anniversary of the Fulton Street daily prayer- 
meeting the profuse decoration of flowers in the 
old Dutch church has been the gift of the rector 
of Trinity. On the fourteenth anniversary, cele- 
brated the other day, the rector sent over a 
bushel basket full of the richest flowers to deco- 
rate the pulpit, communion-table, and walls of 
the old Dutch church. That is so like Dr. Dix! 

—The Mayor of Chicago, the Hon. R. B. Ma- 
SON, upon whom so vast a responsibility now 
rests as the dispenser of a world’s charities—an 
outpouring of money, food, and clothing such as 
Christendom has never hitherto witnessed—was 
born in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. He 
was educated a civil engineer, and was chief en- 
gineer of the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road during its construction. He has always 
maintained a high character for integrity. Ex- 
Mayor Briees, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
who has known him for twenty-five years, says, 
‘* Chicago in her great misfortune is indeed for- 
tunate in having for chief municipal officer a 
man of such unspotted character as Roswe.v B. 
Mason,”’ 

—When President GRANT was at Pittsburg, a 
few days ago, he made tothe citizens a neat 
speech—brief, of course—in which he said: “I 
hope that the day is not far distant when our 
citizens will look upon the executive as Presi- 
dent of the whole country, and not as the rep- 
resentative of any party or section. I shall take 
the opportunity of visiting your workshops, 
which I recognize as the source of wealth not 
only to the artisan and the city, but to the whole 
nation. I hope the time will soon come when 
the wants of the whole country will be supplied 
by the products of home industry.” 

—It is creditable to the publishing interest 
that the largest individual tax in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, is paid by Moses A. Dow—$7700. 
He acquired his fortune by publishing the Wa- 

ey Magazine. Only the good Dows, not the 
rowdy-dows, make large fortunes by paper and 
types. 
ae one of the signs of the unrest that exists 
in the public affairs of France, it may be men 
tioned that the fifty-first anniversary of the birth 
of the Count de Chambord (Henry V.) was cel- 
ebrated on the 29th of September by most of the 
wealthy Legitimist families of France. Along 
the Loire the demonstrations Were specially 
cordial. 

—Mr. James Grant, in his new book on the 
‘“Newspaper Press of London,’’ expresses the 
belief that the profits of the London Times are 
£460,000 per annum. When Mr. Grant edited 
the Morning Advertiser, Lord Brougham and Sir 
Davip Brewster wrote for him. Lord Palm- 
erston, in his day, furnished through his sec- 
retary editorials and news. One of the *‘ past 
metropolitan daily papers,”’ the Representative, 
star in 1825 by Murray, the publisher, was 
edited by Mr. Disgazii, The offices of this 
journal were fitted up in a state of splendor 
without parallel. The reception-room especial- 
ly—the visitors to which were expected to be 
mostly of the aristocracy—was furnished in a 


gorgeous style. It was expected that Mr. D1s- 
RAELI would encourage Mr. Murray’s aristo- 
cratic friends to make frequent calls by accord- 
ing to them a courteous reception; “ but,” 
says Mr. Grant, “Mr. Disraeui did not then, 
any more than he does now, or did at any inter- 
vening period of his history, enjoy any remark- 
able reputation for affability of manners.”” The 
reception-room of the Representative was but lit- 
tle visited, and this led to a coolness between 
the proprietor and editor. The paper never had 
a circulation worthy the name, while the adver- 
tisements were few and unprofitable. The Rep- 
resentative expired after a feeble and unhappy 
existence of six months, the loss to Mr. Mcr- 
RAY, according to Mr. GRANT’s estimate, being 
£15,000, It is mistakenly believed that this 
was the first journal with which Mr. DIsRAELI 
was counected. Some few years before, when 
he had not much exceeded his majority, and 
while his “* Vivian Grey” was before the publie, 
he had a journal of his own, called the Star 
Chamber, which consisted of an uncompromis- 
ing denunciation of what he regarded as the 
vices and follies of fashionable society, min- 
gled with unsparing severity in his notices of 
some Of the leading works of the day. Mr. Cy- 
RUS REDDING used to say that Mr. DisRaELI 
gave a eulogistic review in this publication of 
“Vivian Grey.”” The Star Chamber never ex- 
cited the slightest interest, and never had an 
circulation. It diced when it reached the end of 
the second volume. 

_ —BSince the death of Dean the nom- 
inal leader of the Democratic party of the State 
has been Mr. Samvuen J. Titpen, of this city. 
That position is tacitly accorded to whoever, for 
the time being, is chairman of the State Commit- 
tee. Mr. Ricumonp held the position some fif- 
teen or twenty years. After his decease Mr. Tr- 
DEN was chosen his successor. In the present 
State Committee will be found the names of men 
who have been members for many years, among 
them WiILuiam Cassipy, editor of the Albany 
Argus ; JOosePH WARREN, editor of the Buffalo 
Courier ; Henry A. Ricumonp, who succeeded 
to the place occupied by his father; Deios De 
Wo Fr, an opulent banker of Oswego; ELmMorg 
P. Ross, of Auburn, one of the men who organ- 
ized the Merchants’ Union Express Company, 
and after a tough struggle with the American 
won the battle, and was admitted into partner- 
ship; GEorGge Macesr, of Schuyler, who inherit- 
ed a large fortune from his father, the late Jonn 
MaGeeE; Isaac M‘Conine, of Troy, formerly 
Mayor and Postmaster of that city; S. T. Ar- 
NoT, of Chenango; and W. Cur.er, of 
Wayne. All these have for many years been 
members of the Committee. 

—‘** Uneasy lies the head where sits the?’ hat 
of a President, is especially the fact with M. 
Tiers, who is said to be constantly guarded 
by the police and soldiers. He has become the 
subject of strange fancies with respect to a con- 
spiracy against his own person. 

—Grace Greenwood has-taken to manual la- 
bor. In a reegnt letter she says: “I drove a 
spike on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 
It was a cruel tax,’’ she says, “‘on my ‘ mus- 
cular Christianity.” The newspaper report said 
that I ‘drove the spike home triumphantly,’ 
but I really thought it ‘wouldn’t go home till 
morning.’ ’’ Now, out in that region, when one 
wishes a man or woman to drink with him, be 
asks, ** Will you drive a spike?’ and whether 
Grace Greenwood did it metaphorically or oth- 
erwise is one of the great moral questions of the 
day. The observation about going home in 
the morning would strengthen the suspicion of 
those who like to put a wrong construction on 
phrases. 

—AssI, BILLIORAY, PascHaL GROUSSET, 
JOURDE, ROGERE, and all the other members of 
the Commune, or Central Committee, who were 
sentenced to transportation to a fortified place, 
have been sent to Fort Boyard, opposite the isl- 
and of Aix, at the mouth of the river Charente, 
to await the sailing of the transport which is to 
take them to their definitive place of imprison- 
ment. This has not yet been announced, and all 
that is known regarding it is that it will not be 
Cayenne. GROMIER, another member of the 
Commune, and a writer in the Vengeur, has re- 
cently died in the hospital at Versailles. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On Friday night, October 20, the prosecuting attor- 
ney of Chic was shot and fatally wounded by one 
of the special fire patrols, whose hail he refused to an- 
swer. 

The statement that the wooden pavement in Chica- 
go took fire and was burned, which was circulated 
through the press, turns out to be erroneous, The 
streets thus paved now form a net-work of clean, 
emooth thoroughfares through the burned district, 
which will prove exceedingly valuable in rebuilding. 

The collector of Gloucester, Massachusetts, has noti- 
fied Secretary Boutwell of the arrival of the schooner 
Horton at that port. He says that she came peaceably 
away from Guysboro’, Nova Scotia, but that, as her pa- 
pers have been seized, she wishes new ones issued. 

Immense fires are reported in the district of Wood- 
land, Campbell County, Kentucky, and a similar ca- 
lamity to that of the destruction of Peshtigo is threat- 
en 

A wagon-load of Union torpedoes exploded in fet, 


Francisco recently. The driver was instantly killed, 
and one of his legs blown a distance of several h 
dred feet. The windows of houses in the neighbor- 
hood were shattered by the concussion. 

President Grant has issued a proclamation suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas 3 in the counties of Spar- 
tanba fork, Marion, Chester, Laurens, Newberry, 
Fairfield, Lancaster and Chesterfield 
on account of the Ku-Klux outrages in those portions 
of that State. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A Great republican meeting was held October 16 
in Madrid, and resolutions opposing the present gov- 
ernment, and all forms of government not republican, 
were adopted. The boldest sentiments, even a 
pathy with the International Society, were ut by 

e speakers. 

An address has recently been issned by representa- 
tive working-men in land, demanding separation 
of church and state. e addrese announces that 
meetings of working-men will be held throughout the 
country in support of the movement. 

It is repo that the last German polar —— 
Soevees a polar sea free of ice and swarming with 
whales, 

Juarez has been re-elected President of Mexico by 
borer the vote being yeas, 108, and no opposition 
votes 


red. 
The telegraphic cable between Barbadoes and Demie+ 
has been successfully laid, 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


CHICAGO IN 

‘Two weeks ago we gave our readsrs a broad 
view of the beautiful Garden City a; it was be- 
fore the great fire. Last week ovr series of 
sketches presented the greatest disasier of mod- 
ern time:—Chicago in flames. Inthe present 
number we give graphic pictures of her desola- 
tion. Happily these last will presen{; but a short 
period of her history. ‘The work of) restoration 
has already begun, and will be pus’ ed forward 
with a celerity and vigor of which te world has 


seen no example. 7 


burned district comprised an of about 


_KERFOOTS BLO 


iN THE RURNT 
A. 


three and a half square miles, containing about 
twenty-two hundred acres—about one-sixth of the 
city tract. ‘They were very costly acres, and the 
sweeping devastation has destroyed within their 
boundaries more than twice the value of all that 
remains. 

Our artists in this number help the reader to 
a complete idea of this desolation. From the 
stand-point chosen for one of the double-page 
panoramic views—the roof of Congress Hall, 
a small boarding hotel on Congress Street, be- 
tween Wabash and Michigan avenues—the ob- 
server looks out upon what was, a few days ago, 
the busy centre of the busiest city on the con- 
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CHICAGO IN RUINS—GETTING WATER FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL.—(Skerouen ny T. R. Davis.) 


tinent outside of New York. At our feet the 
ruin commences with the shapeless débris of 
Terrace Block—eleven splendid marble dwell- 
ings, once the principal adornment of the lake 
front. ‘To the southernmost dwelling, that of 
Hon. J. Y. ScaAmmon, was attached a choicely 
kept garden, extending across the block between 
Wabash and Michigan avenues. Congress Hall 
is now the improvised Custom-house. ‘The ad- 
joining small Michigan Avenue Hotel is the 
largest hotel left in the city. In the cherished 
shrubbery workmen are busy erecting temporary 
quarters for the wholesale grocery store of one 


| of Mr. Scammon’s tenants, burned out below 
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teh 


CHICAGO IN RUINS—BURNING COAL HEAPS.—({Sxercuzp sy Tueo. R. Davis.) 


| Randolph Street. Wabash Avenue was recent- 
ly the street of churches. The ruins of several 
of these late beautiful structures are shown—the 
First Presbyterian, St. Paul's Universalist, ‘Trin- 
ity, and, farther away, the Second Presbyterian 
and the Cathedral of St. Mary. The long rail- 
road pier stretches in front of the park basin, 
but it terminates in a tract shorn of all depot 
structures. 

From where we stand we look into the ruins 
of the Court-house, of Honore’s Building, the 
Custom-house, the Zribune building. Further 
to the left are the stately broken facades of the 
Pacific Hotel and the Bigelow House.  Be- 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


CHICAGO IN RUINS—IMPROVIZED SHANTIES ON THE NORTH SIDE.—[Sketcuep spy Taeopore R. Davis. } 


iween them, and throughout the wide area, all 
smaller buildings have disappeared. The wood- 
en structures were destroyed utterly, and their 
ashes blown away. All in front of us northward 
to the river is ruin and desolation, and beyond 
the river we see, three miles and a half away 
across the treeless and vacant plain, the woods 
of Wright’s Grove. 

Come with us to the other scene chosen by the 
artist. We drive down Wabash Avenue. Not 
long ago it was gay in its turn-outs, and notable 
by its great wholesale stores. Now its late most 


familiar corners are indistinguishable, or only to 
be made out by landmarks traced with difficulty. 
We turn into State Street. Here was Fietp & 
LerTEr's white marble dry-goods palace. There 
was Booksellers’ Row—a range of great book- 
stores equaled in no other city in the world. 
One thing strikes us with astonishment. Two 
days have only elapsed since the fire, yet so thor- 
ough was the unopposed work of destruction 
that every thing combustible has disappeared. 
From the débris and from the street pavement 
ashes, dust, every thing the winds could carry, 


have been blown away. We pause to note how 
the walls of white marble, the buff limestone 
of Illinois, the red and olive sandstones of Ohio 
and Marquette, the speckled granite of Minne- 
sota, and the blue Lockport limestone of New 
York have suffered almost alike in the fire, 
whose force is compared by numerous eye-wit- 
nesses to that of a blow-pipe. Every thing the 


power of wind and flame could level has been 


leveled ; every thing it could lift has been swept 
away. The débris and bare standing walls 
show few traces of stain. The furious fire con- 


| 
| 
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sumed itsown smoke. All about us are the reg- 
ular and special guardians of the peace, among 
them many soldiers. In these heaps of débris 
lie the treasures of the city, for every bank and 
all its best places of business were destroyed. 
We go forward, pass the tall ruins of the scarred 
City Hall, cross into the West Division—for the 
main river has no bridges, and even the Lasalle- 
street Tunnel suffered in its approaches by the 
fire. A constant line of horse and foot throngs 
Lake-street Bridge. We turn into the North 
Division, shown in the epper panoramic view, and 
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here again we notice how the flames lick d up ev- 
ery thingthatcould burn. Nothingremaj is. Most 
of the strnetures were wood, with plank ¢ dewalks, 
and the lots are miany of them as free of. traces of 
hwman habitation as if they had never b jen build- 
ed upon. Even the sward has burn¢ 1 up and 
blown away. Here and there the irot -work of 
2 sewing-machine, or a solid piano frat ie burned 
out of its case, tell of the industry or tas e of some 
banished household. Where are the s¢ renty-five 
thousand people that only a few days ago filled 
the homes and haunts of the North Division ? 
We see a new use fur these heavy str et grades 
rising from six to eight feet above tle natural 
surface. ])wellings are being improvise | here and 
there in their sheltering corners; so | he shanty 
has two walls of masonry at least— the street 
pavement on-a level with the roof-\ ree. Our 
artist’s sketch of several of these improvised 
dwellings will be found on page 1(29. The 


floor of the cellar in which they are | ailt is the 


old prairie level. 

. We are now sianding just north of { 1e sole re- 
maining house in the burned district of the North 
Division, that of M. D. Oepex. from this 
point of view we lock southward for (ur second 
panorama of desolation. Roofless and shattered, 
here is the beautiful Church of the Un! 'y ; and in 
another sketch, printed on our front paj-e, we show 
the Rev. Ronert holding Sa ;bath serv- 
ice among his stricken flock within { his ruined 
sanctuary. Rare was the spectacle and rare 
must have been the improvement of tl ‘s occasion 
by that most eloquent of preachers. But it can 
not be a present question of rebuildin, ;, for, if re- 
stored to-day, the Church of the Unity 1as but one 
human habitation within a mile of it. | Dur sketch 
of the ruin of the North Division t¢ 1s its own 
story. Itis of interest now as a rec¢ rd of a dis- 
aster that will he told to the remotes! generation 
of men. It will be doubly interestit g as a me- 
mento when, a few years hence, our artists take 
up their pencils to show the rehabilit ited city. 

Among the many privations to w ich the in- 
habitants were subjected was that ¢f a limited 
supply of water, owing to the destru tion of the 
water-works, and those who lived a a distance 


. from the lake-side suffered greatly in ¢ »nsequence. 


Many hundreds went a long way, wit! pans, pails, 
tubs, kettles. ete., to get water fron the large 
Artesian well in Lincoln Park, fro1i which 550 
gallons flow per minute. The wat(r is slightly 
mineral, but not unpleasant to the t ste. 

‘The illustration on page 1036 sh’ ws a crowd 
of fugitives from the fire passing ‘hrough the 
‘** Potter’s Field”—on foot, on hors! back, in ev- 
ery kind of vehicle—pursued by the apid flames, 
which devastated the very abodes >f the dead. 
The portion where the fire was moj! destructive 
was that which the Germans have ( hiefly appro- 
priated, which lies nearest to the tcvn. The le- 
gend of the cheap wooden monume! ts always be- 
gins, ** ier ruhet,” ** here rests.” | ‘These head- 
boards are all charred more or less, some of them 
are burned entirely away; the voti.e flowers are 
burned down to the earth in ther pots. The 


-mounds of the graves themselves ¢ re sometimes 


lialf torn away by the violence of t je fiery wind, 
end there are acres where the gi iss is burned 


‘down tothe ground. Buta far sad ler sight than 


the desecration of the dead is the ¢ vidence every 
where afforded that even this was n pt a sanctuary 


for the living. The whole place i; strewn with 


fragments of household goods an.| gods, aban- 
doned to the dead as the living foi nd that place 
after place was too hot to holdthen. Potsherds, 
tables, chairs, bedding, and all th | impedimenta 
of a poor German family one sti mbles over at 
every turn, 

We turn from these pictures of Chicago's 
desolation to the gratifying ev lence of her 
energy. The first illustration on >ur front page 
shows the laying of the corner-sti.ne of the first 
building commenced after the firé-—that of Ken- 
dall’s Bank, corner of Washingto: and Dearborn 
streets. It was laid October 16 by Mortimer 
& Tapper, contractors. The | calities desig- 
nated by figures are (1) the co} ner-stone; (2) 
Kerfoots Block; (3) ruins of ‘he City Hall. 
** Kerfoot's Block” is merely a rough shanty, 
about twelve feet by eight, knock +d together the 
morning after the fire by the gi ntleman whose 
name it bears, on the site of his prmer ;lace of 
business. His sign bears the ins -ription, W™. 
1). Kerroot: all gone but wif, children, and 
energy.” This example of good heart and pluck 
was followed by thousands, and ‘eally gave tone 
to the general sentiment of the | itizens. 

Another illustration, on page -|029, shows the 
work of digging out the safe: of the *‘ Mer- 
chants’ Savings, Loan, and Trus Company,” op- 
posite the Tremont House. A jother, on page 
1028, shows the burning of the immense heaps 
of anthracite coal, comprising r ost of the win- 
ter's supply for the city. The || rgest coal-yards 
were along the east bank of the .outh Branch of 
the river, and the burning piles vere from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet in height. The flames from 
these heaps, reflected from the londs, furnished 
the only illumination of the city luring the nights 
succeeding the destruction of the gas-works, 
when the streets were patrolled by armed guards 
for the protection of the citizei s against thieves 
and murderers. 

The story of this calamity 5 not all told in 
the tale of millions lost. In he course of the 
destruction of two hundred mi! ions of property, 
of fifteen thousand buildings | urned in the six- 
teen hours of the great fire +f Chicago, what 
tongue can tell the human suj-ering in this ap- 
palling process of sudden dis jossession of one 
hundred thousand of the pop! lation of the city 
from their homes and their p aces of business ? 
Nor is the loss of property thei's alone. Chicago 

has long heen a coveted seat of enterprise and 
business, and few with capital ind energy in any 
part of the land or the money+d world have not 
therein. Th} loss of incomes, 

: estments, the shrinkage or loss 
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million of values, is felt in all parts of the coun- 
try and Europe. It will all come back again in 
time, if not to every loser, certainly to those 
who believe in the future of Chicago. It will be 
made a better city than it ever could have be- 
come but for this fire. A better building system, 
a more shapely development, a spirit of enter- 
prise and determination, literally tried as by fire, 
will bring all these results. ‘The brightest feat- 
ure of the picture is one no artist pencil can show 
—the generous sympathy of the world in the 
desolation of Chicago, which has opened to its 
suffering children all hearts and all purses in 
the instant magnificent rivalry of contributions 
for their relief. 


OUT OF THE ASHES. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


On, fallen with the falling leaves, 
And level with the cust, as they! 
Thy beauty, City of the Lake, 
Is but a thing of yesterday. 


Thou wondrous blossom of the West! 
We were so passing proud of thee: 

** See,” said we to the elder world, 
‘* How cities grow when men are free! 


Thy senior sisters, looking on 
With dazed, half-unbelieving eyes, 
Saw thee, like Hercules of old, 
Swift into ripe estate arise. 


And secing thee so fair, how high 
The hearts of all thy children were, 

We would not blame them if to-day 
They bowed their faces in despair ; 


Or, newly risen from troubled sleep, 
Stared, with uncomprehending eyes, 

On homesteads smouldering, black and bare, 
Beneath the mild October skies ; 


Where, here and there, but yesterday 
Towered up such sumptuous witnesses 

Of their devoted hearts and hands— 
God help them in this sore distress! 


And, saying this, the Nation takes 
These houseless children of the West 
Into her motherly embrace, 
And hides the homeless in her breast. 


Not houseless while our homes have room! 
Not homeless—all our doors are wide! 
The welcome that we send to-day 
Is tinctured with exulting pride. 


For who has heard one craven cry, 

Though thousands wander, lorn and pale? 
Oh, strong young city, sorest tried, 

There’s bravery even in thy wail! 


To where thou sitt’st we bring the world, 
And show thy ruins, saying, ‘‘ See! 

She is not broken, only bent ; 
For hearts are strong when men are free!” 


{Entered according to Act of Con in the Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington.) | 
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A DBomestic Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “‘The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
**The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
HE PROVES EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


At that astounding confession, abruptly re- 
vealed in those plain words, even resolute Nu- 
gent lost all power of self-control. He burst 
out with a cry which reached Lucilla’s ears. She 
instantly turned toward us, and instantly as- 
sumed that the cry had come from Oscar's lips. 

** Ah! there you are!” she exclaimed. ‘*‘ Os- 
car! Oscar! what is the matter with vou to-day ?” 

Oscar was incapable of answering her. He 
had cast one glance of entreaty at his brother as 
Lucilla came nearer to us. ‘The mute reproach 
which had answered him, in Nugent's eyes, had 
broken down his last reserves of endurance. He 
was crying silently—crying like a woman—on 
Nugent's breast. 

It was necessary that somebody should break 
the silence. I spoke first. 

** Nothing is the matter, my dear,” I said, ad- 
vancing to meet Lucilla. ‘** We were passing the 
house, and Oscar ran out to stop us and bring us 
in. 

My excuse roused a new alarm in her. 

“Us?” she replied. ‘* Who is with you?” 

** Nugent is with me.” 

The result of the deplorable misunderstanding 
which had taken place instantly declared itself. 
She turned deadly pale under the horror of feel- 
ing blindly that she was in the presence of the 
man with the blue face. 

**'Take me near enough to speak to him but 
not to touch him,” she whispered. ‘‘I have 
heard what he is like. (Oh, if you saw him, as 
I see him, in the dark!) I must control myself. 
I i speak to Oscar's brother, for Oscar's 
sake. 

She seized my arm and held me close to her. 
What ought I to have said? What ought I to 
have done? I neither knew what to say nor 
what to do. I looked from Lacilla to the twin 
brothers. There was Uscar the Weak over- 
whelmed by the humiliating position in which 
he had placed himself toward the woman whom 
he was to marry, toward the brother whom he 


of securities, in this wiping out of two hundred - 


loved! And there was Nugent the Strong, mas- 
ter of himself—with his arm around his brother, 
with his head erect, with his hand signing to me 
to keep silence. He was right. I had only to 
look back at Lucilla’s face to see that the deli- 
cate and perilous work of undeceiving her was 
not work to be done at a moment's notice, on 
the spot. 

** You are not yourself to-day,” I said to her. 
** Let us go home.” 

**No!” she answered. “I must accustom 
myself to speak to him. I will begin to-day. 
‘lake me to him—but don't let him touch me!” 

Nugent disengaged himself from Oscar—whose 
unfitness to help us through our difficulties was 
too manifest to be mistaken—as he saw us ap- 
proaching. He pointed to the low wall in front 
of the house, and motioned to his brother to wait 
there out of the way before Lucilla could speak 
to him again. The wisdom of this proceeding 
was not long in asserting itself. Lucilla asked 
for Oscar the moment after he had left us. Nu- 


gent answered that Oscar had gone back to the’ 


house to get his hat. 

The sound of Nugent's voice helped her to 
calculate her distance from him without assist- 
ance from me. Still holding my arm, she stopped 
and spoke to him. 

** Nugent,” she said, ‘‘ I have made Oscar tell 
me—what he ought to have told me long since.” 
(She paused between each sentence, painfully 
controlling herself, painfully catching her breath. ) 
** He has discovered a foolish antipathy of mine. 
I don't know how; I tried to keep it a secret 
from him. I need not tell you what it is.” 

She made a Jonger pause at those words, hold- 
ing me closer and closer to her; struggling more 
and more painfully against the irresistible nerv- 
ous loathing that had got possession of her. He 
listened, on his side, with the constraint which al- 
ways fell upon him in her presence more marked 
than ever. His eyes were on the ground. He 
seemed reluctant even to look at her. 

**I think I understand,” she went on, ‘‘ why 
Oscar was unwilling to tell me”—she stopped, 
at a loss how to express herself without running 
the risk of hurting his feelings—‘‘ to tell me,” 
she resumed, ‘* what it is in you which is not 
like other people. He was afraid my stupid 
weakness might prejudice me against you. I 
wish to say that | won't let it do that. I never 
was more ashamed of it than now. I, too, have 
my misfortune. I ought to sympathize with 
you, instead of—” 

Her voice had been growing fainter and faint- 
er as she proceeded. She leaned against me 
heavily. One glance at her told me that if I let 
it go on any longer she would fall into a swoon. 
**'Tell your brother that we have gone back to 
the rectory,” I said to Nugent. He looked up at 
Lucilla for the first time. ‘‘ You are right,’ he 
answered. ‘*Take her home.” He repeated 
the sign by which he had already hinted to me 
to be silent, and joined Oscar at the wall in front 
of the house. 

** Has he gone ?” she asked. 

** He has gone.” 


The moisture stood thick on her forehead. I- 


passed my handkerchief over her face, and turned 
her toward the wind. 

‘* Are you better now ?” 

** Yes,” 

**Can you walk home?’ 

** Fasily.” 

I put her arm in mine. After advancing with 
me a few steps she suddenly stopped—with a 
blind apprehension, as it seemed, of something 
in front of her. She lifted her little walking- 
cane, and moved it slowly backward and for- 
ward in the empty air, with the action of some 
one who is clearing away an incumbrance to a 
free advance—say the action of a person walking 
in a thick wood, and pushing aside the lower 
twigs and branches that intercept the way. 

** What are you about ?” I asked. 

** Clearing the air,” she answered. ‘‘ The air 
is full offhim. I am in a forest of hovering fig- 
ures, with faces of black-blue. Give me your 
arm. Come through!” 

** Lucilla!” 

** Don't be angry with me. I am coming to 
my senses again. Nobody knows what folly, 
what madness it is, better than I do. I have a 
will of my own: suffer as I may, I promise to 
break myself of it this time. I can’t and won't 
let Oscar's brother see that he is an object of 
horror to me."’ She stopped once more, and 
gave me a little propitiatory kiss. ‘‘ Blame m 
blindness, dear, don’t blame me. If I could only 
see— Ah, how can I make you understand 
me, you who don’t live in the dark?” She went 
on a few paces, silent and thoughtful, and then 
spoke again, ‘‘ You won’t laugh at me if I say 
something?” 

**You know I won't.” 

** Suppose yourself to be in bed at night.” 

** Yes ?” 

** T have heard people say that they have some- 
times woke in the middle of the night, on a sud- 
den, without any noise to disturb them. And 
they have fancied (without any thing particular 
to justify it) that there was something, or some- 
body, in the dark room. Has that ever hap- 
pened to you ?” 

“Certainly, my love. It has happened to 
most people to fancy what you say when their 
nerves are a little out of order.” 

** Very well. There is my fancy, and there 
are my nerves. When it happened to you, what 
did you do?” 

*“* I struck a light, and satisfied myself that I 
was wrong.” 

** Suppose vourself without candle or matches, 
in a night without end, left alone with your fan- 
cy in thedark, There youhave Me! It would 
not be easy, would it, to satisfy yourself if you 
were in that helpless condition? You might 
suffer under it, very unreasonably, and yet 
very keenly for all that.” he lifted her little 


~ 


ht be almost 
Clear the air 


cane, with a sad smile. “You mig 
as great a fool as poor Lucilla, and 
you with this!” 
‘he charm of her voice and 
ed to the touching simplicity, 
of those words. She made me realiz tre 
never realized before, what it 
; ’ 1s to have, at one 
and the same time, the blessing of imagina:;... 
and the curse of bli , teas 
ndness. For a moment I 
was absorbed in my admiration and my Jove f 
her. For a moment, I forgot the terrible i. 
tion in which we were placed, She unceheelann: 
ly recalled it tome when she spoke next, Bs, 
r Perhaps I was wrong to force the truth « 
of Oscar,” she said, putting her arm again Po 
mine, and walking on. ‘J might 
ciled myself to his brother, if I had nove. hen 
what his brother was like. And yet | felt hed 
was something strange in him, without es 
told, and without knowing what it was. Ther 
must have been a reason in me for the dislike 
that I felt for him from the first. We won't 
sue it. Even if I had not made Oscar tho 
the truth would have come out sooner or later. 
Do you know that I have been a little ger 
little, disappointed in Oscar since | made this 
discovery ? Do you remember his acknowlede. 
ing in the garden that he had painted his hin 
in the character of Blue-beard, to amuse the 
children ? It was not delicate, it was not afiec. 
tionate—it was not like him—to show such in. 
sensibility as that to his brother's shocking dis- 
figurement. He ought to have remembered jt 
he ought to have respected it. There! we will 
say no more. We will go in-doors and open the 
piano and try to forget!” , 
How would it end? When she was told—as 
told she must be—of the dreadful delusion into 
which she had fallen, what would be the result 
to Oscar? what would be the effect on herself? 
I own I shrank from pursuing the inquiry. 
When we reached the turn in the valley I 
looked back at Browndown for the last time. 
The twin brothers were still in the place at which 
we had left them. Though the faces were inilis- 
tinguishable, I could still see the figures plainly 
—QOscar sitting crouched upon the wall; Nu- 
gent erect at his side, with one hand laid on his 
shoulder. Even at that distance the types of 
the two characters were expressed in the attitudes 
of the two men. As we entered the new wind- 
ing of the valley which shut them out from view 
I felt (so easy is it to comfort a woman!) that 
the commanding position of Nugent had pro- 
duced its encouraging impression on my mind. 
**He will find a way out of it,” I said to my- 
self. ‘* Nugent will help us through !” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTIH. 
HE FINDS A WAY OUT OF IT. 


We sat down at the piano, as Lucilla had pro- 
posed. She wished me to play first, and to play 
alone. I was teaching her, at the time, one of 
the Sonatas of Mozart, and I now tried to go 
on with the lesson. Never, before or since, have 
I played so badly as on that day. The divine 
serenity and completeness by which Mozarts 
music is, to my mind, raised above all other mu- 
sic that ever was written can only be worthily 
interpreted by a player whose whole mind is 
given undividedly to the work. Devoured as I 
then was by my own anxieties, I might profane 
those heavenly melodies—I could not play them. 
Lucilla accepted my excuses, and took my place. 

Half an hour passed without news from 
Browndown. 

Calculated by reference to itself, half an hour 
is, no doubt, a short space of time. Calculated 
by reference to your own suspense, while your 
own interests are at stake, half an hour is an 
eternity. Every minute that passed, leaving 
Lucilla still undisturbed in her delusion, was 4 
minute that pricked me in the conscience. 
longer we left her in ignorance, the more pa'n- 
ful to all of us the hard duty of enlightening her 
would become. I began to get restless. Lucil- 
la, on her side, began to complain of fatigue. 
After the agitation that she had gone through, 
the inevitable reaction had come. | recommend 
ed her to go to her room and rest. She took 
my advice. Inthe state of my mind at that time, 
it was an inexpressible relief to me to be left by 
myself. 

After pacing backward and forward for some 
little time in the sitting-room, and trying vainly 
to see my way through the difficulties that now 
beset us, I made up my mind to wait no longet 
for the news that never came. The brothers 
were still at Browndown. ‘To Browndown | 
determined to return. 

I peeped quietly into Lucilla’s room. 
asleep. After a word to Zillah, 
her young mistress to her care, I slippe: pe: 
As I crossed the lawn I heard the garden a 
opened. In a minute more the man of all oth- 
ers whom I most wanted to see presented ti” 
self before me in the person of Nugent Dubow : 
He had borrowed Oscar's key, and had set “> 
alone for the rectory to tell me what had pass¢ 
between his brother and himself. - -fall- 

‘ This is the first stroke of luck that has rt 
en to me to-day,” he said. ‘‘I was wonder 4 
how I should contrive to speak to you “~—* 4 
And here you are—accessible and alone. Rag 
is Lucilla? Can we depend on having the 
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is to tell her of the mistake that she /as ™ 
‘* Nobody is to tell her.” 
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That answer staggered me at the outset. I 
looked at Nugent in silent astonishment. 
we nothing to be surprised at,” he said. 


“Phere is 
»oint of view before you in two 


me my } 
Fieve had a serious talk with Oscar—” 


‘or 1s, 
w Women are proverbially bad listeners, and I 
am no better than the rest ofthem. I interrupt- 


i him before he could get any farther. 

ed A 4 

« Pid Oscar tell you how the mistake happen- 
[ asked. 

eat gro no more tell me than you can. 
He owns—when he found himself face to face 
ith her—that his presence of mind completely 
failed him: he didn't himself know what he was 
caving at the time. He lost his head, and she 
lost her patience. Think of his nervous confu- 
Jon in collision with her nervous irritability, 
and the result explains itself: nothing could 
come of it but misapprehension and mistake. I 
rurned the thing over in my mind after you had 
left us; and the one course to take that J could 
see was to accept the position patiently, and to 
make the best instead of the worst of It. Hav- 
ing reached this conclusion, I settled the matter 
tae { settle most other difficulties) by cutting 
the Gordian knot. I said to Oscar, *‘W ould it 

be a relief to your mind to leave her present im- 

ression undisturbed until you are married ? 

You know him—I needn't tell you what his an- 
ewer was. * Very well,’ I said. ‘Dry your 
eves and compose yourself. I have begun as 
Iilue Face. As Blue Face I will go on till 
further notice.’ I spare you the description of 
(Qjsear’s gratitude. I proposed, and he accept- 
ed. ‘There is the way out of the difficulty as I 
see it.” : 

“Your way out of the difficulty is an unwor- 
thy way and a false way,” [ answered. ‘‘I pro- 
test against taking that cruel advantage of Lu- 
cilla's blindness. I refuse to have any thing to 
do with 

He opened his case and took out a cigar. 

“Do as you please,” he said. ‘* You saw the 
pitiable state she was in when she forced her- 
self to speak to me. You saw how her disgust 
and horror overpowered her at the end. ‘Trans- 
fer that disgust and horror to Oscar (with indig- 
nation and contempt added in Ais case); expose 
him to the result of rousing those feelings in her, 
before he is fortified by a husband’s influence 
over her mind, and a husband’s place in her af- 
fections—if you dare. I love the poor fellow, 
and Jdaren't. May I smoke?” 

I gave him his permission to smoke by a gest- 
ure. Before I said any thing more to this in- 
scrutable gentleman I felt the necessity of un- 
derstanding him—if I could. 

‘There was no difficulty in accounting for his 
readiness to sacrifice himself in the interests of 
(scar's tranquillity. He never did things ‘by 
halves—he liked dashing at difficulties which 
would have made other men pause, ‘The same 
zeal in his brother's service which had saved Os- 
car's life at the Trial, might well be the zeal that 
animated him now. The perplexity that I felt 
was not roused in me by the course that he had 
taken, but by the language in which he justified 
himself, and, more still, by his behavior to me 
while he was speaking. ‘The well-bred, brilliant 
young fellow of my previous experience had now 
turned as dogged and as ungracious as a man 
could be. He waited to hear what I had to say 
to him next with a hard defiance and despera- 
tion of manner entirely uncalled for by the cir- 
cumstances, and entirely out of harmony with 
his character so far as I had observed it. That 
there was something lurking under the surface, 
some inner motive at work in him which he was 
concealing from his brother and concealing from 
me, Was as plainly visible as the sunshine and 
shade on the view that I was looking at from 
the summer-honse. But what that something 
Was, or what that inner motive might be, it baf- 
fled my utmost sagacity to guess. Not the faint- 
est idea of the terrible secret that he was hiding 
from me crossed my mind, Innocent of all sus- 
picion of the truth, there I sat opposite to him, 
the unconscious witness of that unhappy man’s 
final struggle to be true to the brother whom he 
loved, and to master the devouring passion that 
consumed him, So long as Lucilla falsely be- 
lieved him to be disfigured by the drug, so long 
the commonest consideration for her tranquillity 
would, in the estimation of others, excuse and 
explain his keeping out of her presence. In that 
Separation lay his last chance of raising an in- 
surmountable barrier between Lucilla and him- 
‘elf. He had already tried uselessly to place an- 
other obstacle in the way—he had vainly at- 
‘tempted to hasten the marriage, which would 
have made Lucilla sacred to him as his brother's 
wife. That effort having failed, there was but 
one honorable alternative left to him—to keep 
out of her society until she was married to Oscar. 
He had accepted the position in which Oscar had 
placed him as the one means of reaching the end 
i view without exciting suspicion of the truth, 
ae a had encountered, as his reward for the 
tion, in protest, my stupid opposi- 
ne ht 0 — in his way! There were 
pure, the noble motives—which 
the right owe he I know them now. There is 
mystified Se Stared language thet 
to the one light that I have 

Well light of later events ! 

Are you with or nett 

answered to understand him, and 

“T don't plain question plainly. 
ceiving her consequences of unde- 

all that. wil? Serious, I said. But, for 
keeping ay ‘ave no share in the cruelty of 

decety ed. 

su his forefinger warningly. 

wise and reflect, Madame Pratolungo! 
The mischief that you may d g 
now, may be mischief her 0, as matters stand 

t's uselee 1ef that you can never repair. 

*s to ask you to alter your mind. 1 only 


ask you to wait a little. There is plenty of time 
before the wedding-day. Something may hap- 
pen which will spare vou the necessity of enlight- 
ening Lucilla with your own lips.” 

** What can hap; en ?” I asked. 

** Lucilla may yet see him as we see him,” 
Nugent answered. ‘ Lucilla’s own eyes may 
discover the truth.” 

“What! have you not abandoned your mad 
notion of curing her blindness vet ?” 

‘* I will abandon my notion when the German 
surgeon tells me itis mad. Not before.” 

** Have you said any thing about it to Oscar ?” 

** Not a word. I shall say nothing about it to 
any body but you until the German is safe on 
the shores of England.” 

** Do you expect him to arrive before the mar- 
riage?” 

**Certainly. He would have left New York 
with me, but for one patient who still required 
his care. No new patients will tempt him to stay 
in America, His extraordinary success has made 
his fortune. The ambition of his life is to see 
England, and he can afford to gratify it. He 
may be here by the next steamer that reaches 
Liverpool.” 

** And when he does come, you mean to bring 
him to Dimehurch ?” 

** Yes—unless Lucilla objects to it.” 

** Suppose Oscar objects’ She is resigned to 
be blind for life. If you disturb that resigna- 
tion with no useful result, you may make an un- 
happy woman of her for the rest of her days. In 


that risk.” 

‘* My brother is doubly interested in running 
the risk. I repeat what I have already told you. 
The physical result will not be the only result, if 
her sight can be restored. ‘There will be a new 
mind put into her as well as a new sense, Oscar 
has every thing to dread from this morbid fancy 


of hers as long as she is blind. Only let her 
eyes correct her fancy—only let her see him as 
we see him, and get used to him, as we have got 
used to him, and Oscar's future with her is safe. 
Will you leave things as they are for the present, 
on the chance that the German surgeon may get 
here before the wedding-day ?” 

I consented to that; being influenced, in spite 
of myself, by the remarkable coincidence between 
what Nugent had just said of Lucilla, and what 
Lucilla had said to me of herself earlier in the 
day. It was impossible to deny that Nugent's 
theory, wild as it sounded, found its confirma- 
tion, so far, in Lucilla’s view of her own case. 
Having settled the difference between us in this 
way, for the time being, I shifted our talk next 
to the difficult question of Nugent’s relations to- 
ward Lucilla. ‘*‘ How are you to meet her 
again,” I said, ‘‘ after the effect you produced on 
her at the meeting to-day ?” 

He spoke far more pleasantly in discussing this 
side of the subject. His language and his man- 
ner both improved together. 

‘If [ could have had my own way,” he said, 
‘* Lucilla would have been relieved, by this time, 
of all fear of meeting with me again. She would 
have heard from you or from Oscar that busi- 
ness had obliged me to leave Dimcharch.” 

‘* Does Oscar object to let you go?” 

‘* He won't hear of my going. I did my best 
to persuade him—TI promised to return for the 
marriage. Quite useless! ‘If you leave me here 
by myself,’ he said, ‘to think over the mischief I 
have done, and the sacrifices I have forced on 
you, you will break my heart. You don’t know 
what an encouragement your presence is to me ; 
vou don’t know what a blank you will leave in 
my life if you go!’ I am as weak as Oscar is, 
when Oscar speaks to me in that way. Against 
my own convictions, against my own wishes, I 
yielded. I should have been better away—far, 


far better away.” 
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your brother's place, I should object to running’ 


—— 


He said those closing words in a tone that 
startled me. It was nothing less than a tone of 
despair. How little I understood him thén! 
how well I understand him now! In those mel- 
ancholy accents spoke the last of his honor, the 
last of his truth. Miserable, innocent Lucilla! 
Miserable, guilty Nugent! 

‘And now you remain at Dimchurch,” I re- 
sumed, ‘‘ what are you to do ?” 

‘*T must do my best to spare her the nervous 
suffering which I unwillingly inflicted on her to- 
day. ‘The morbid repulsion that she feels in my 
presence is not to be controlled—I can see that 
plainly. I shall keep out of her way, gradually 
withdrawing myself, so as not to force my ab- 
sence on her attention. I shall pay fewer and 
fewer visits at the rectory, and remain longer 
and longer at Browndown every day. After 
they are married—” He suddenly stopped; the 
words seemed to stick in his throat. He busied 
himself in relighting his cigar, and took a long 
time to do it. 

After they are married,’ I repeated: what 
then ?” 

** When Oscar is married, Oscar will not find 
my presence indispensable to his happiness. I 
shall leave Dimehurch.” 

** You will have to give a reason.” 

**T shall give the true reason. I can find no 
studio here big enongh for me—as I have told 
you. Andeven if | could find a studio, I should 
be doing no good if I remained at Dimchurch. 
My intellect would contract, my brains would 
rust, in this remote place. Let Oscar live his 
quiet married life here. And let me go to the 
atmosphere that is fitter for me—the atmosphere 
of London or Paris.” 

He sighed, and fixed his eyes absently on the 
open hilly view from the summer-house door. 

** It's strange to see you depressed,” I said. 
** Your spirits seemed to be quite inexhaustible 


> 


“HIS EYES WERE ON THE GROUND. HE SEEMED RELUCTANT EVEN TO LOOK AT HER.” 


on that first evening, when you interrupted Mr. 
Finch over ‘ Hamlet.’” 

He threw away the end of his cigar, and langhed 
bitterly. 

‘* We artists are always in extremes,” he said. 
‘What do you think I was wishing just before 
you spoke to me?” 

**T can’t guess.” 

‘“*T was wishing I had never come to Dim- 
church?” 

Before I could return a word on my side, Lu- 
cilla’s voice reached our ears, calling to me from 
the garden. Nugent instantly sprang to his 
feet. 

** Have we said all we need say ?” he asked. 

** Yes—for to-day, at any rate.” 

‘* For to-day, then—good-by !” 

He leaped up, caught the cross-bar of wood 
over the entrance to the summer-house, and, 


yond, disappeared in the field on the other side. 
I answered Lucilla’s call, and hastened away to 
find her. We met on the lawn. She looked 
wild and pale, as if something had frightened 
her. 

‘* Any thing wrong at the rectory ?” I asked. 

‘‘Nothing wrong,” she answered, ‘‘ except 
with Me. The next time I complain of fatigne, 
don’t advise me to go and lie down on my bed.” 

‘* Why not? Ifooked in at you before I came 
out here. You were fast asleep—the picture of 
re 
‘Repose? You never were more mistaken 
in your life. I was in the agony of a horrid 
dream.” 

‘‘ You were perfectly quiet when I saw you.” 

‘“Tt must have been after you saw me, then. 
Let me come and sleep with you to-night. I 
daren’t be by myself if I dream of it again.” 

‘* What did you dream of?” 

‘:] dreamed that I was standing, in my wed- 
ding dress, before the altar of a strange church ; 


swinging himself on to the low garden wall be-— 
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and that a clergyman, whose voice I had neyer 
heard before, was marrying me—” 

She stopped, impatiently waving her hand be- 
fore her in the air. ‘‘ Blind as I am,” she said, 
IT see him again now!” 

‘“* The bridegroom ?” 

** Yes.” 

** Oscar ?” 

No. ” 

** Who, then?” 

Oscar's brother. Nugent Dubourg!” 

(Have I mentioned before that I am sometimes 
a great fool? If I have not, I beg to mention it 
now. I burst out laughing. ) 

** What is there to laugh at?” she asked, an- 
grily. ‘* I saw his hideous, discolored face—I am 
never blind in my dreams. I felt his blue hand 
put the ring on my finger. Wait! The worst 
part of it is to come. I married Nugent Du- 
bourg willingly—married him without a thought 
of my engagement to Oscar. Yes! yes! I know 
it’s only a dream. I can’t bear to think of it, 
for all that. I don't like to be false to Oscar 
even inadream. Let usgotohim. I want to 
hear him tell me that he loves me. Come to 
Browndown. I'm so nervous, I don’t like going 
by myself. Cometo Browndown !” 

I have another humiliating confession to make 
—I tried to get off going to Browndown. (So 
like those unfeeling French people, isn’t it?) 

But I had my reason, too. If I disapproved 
of the resolution at which Nugent had arrived, 
I viewed far more unfavorably the selfish weak- 
ness on QOscar’s part, which had allowed his 
brother to sacrifice himself. Lucilla’s lover had 
sunk to something very '*e a despicable charac- 
ter in my estimation. _ felt that I might let 
him see what I thought of him if 1 found my- 
self in his company at that moment. 

**Considering the object that you have in 
view, my dear,” I said to Lucilla, ** do you think 
you want me at Browndown ?” 

** Haven't I already told you ?” she asked, im- 
patiently. “‘Il am so nervous—se completely 
upset—that I don’t feel equal to going out by 
myself. Have you no sympathy for me? Sup- 
pose you had dreamed that you were marrying 
Nugent instead of Oscar ?” 

** Ah, bah! what of that? I should only have 
dreamed that I was marrying the most agreeable 
man of the two.” 

** The most agreeable man of the two! There 
you are again—always unjust to Oscar.” 

** My love! if you could see for yourself, you 
would learn to appreciate Nugent's good quali- 
ties as I do.” 

‘* prefer appreciating Oscar's good qualities,” 

** You are prejudiced, Lucilla.” 

**So are you!” 

** You happen to have met Oscar first.” 

** That has nothing to do with it.” 

** Yes! yes! If Nugent had followed us in- 
stead of Oscar; if, of those two charming voices 
which are both the same, one had spoken instead 
of the other—” 

**T won't hear a word more!” 

** Tra-la-la-la! It happens to have been Os- 
car. ‘Turn it the other way, and Nugent might 
have been the man.” 

** Madame Pratolungo, I am not accustomed to 
be insulted! I have no more to say to you.” 

With that dignified reply, and with the loveli- 
est color in her face that you ever saw in your 
life, my darling Lucilla turned her pretty back on 
me, and set off for Browndown by herself. 

Ah, my rash tongue! Ah, my nasty foreign 
temper! Why did I let her irritate me! I, the 
elder of the two—why did I not set her an ex- 
ample of self-control? Who can tell? When 
does a woman know why she does any thing? 
Did Eve know, when Mr. Serpent offered her 
the apple, why she ate it? Not she! 

What was to be done now? Two things were 
to be done. First thing: to cool myself down. 
Second thing: to follow Lucilla, and kiss andi 
make it up. 

Either I took some time to cool—or, in the 
irritation of the moment, Lucilla walked faster 
than usual. She had got to Browndown before 
I could overtake her. On opening the house. 
door I heard them talking. It would hardly do 
to disturb them—especiallv now I was in disgrace. 
While I was hesitating, and wondering what my 
next proceeding had better be, my eye was at- 
tracted by a letter lying on the hall table. I 
looked <one is always inquisitive in those idle 
moments when one doesn’t know what to do)— 
I looked at the address. The letter was directed 
to Nugent, and the post-mark was Liverpool. 

I drew the inevitable conclusion. The Ger- 
man oculist was in England! 


HON. CORNELIUS WALSH. 


Tuts gentleman, who has been nominated for 
Governor of New Jersey by the Republican par- 
ty of that State, was born in England in 1817, 
At the age of six he was brought to this country 
by his parents, and passed his youth in Belle- 
ville and Paterson, New Jersey. In 1839 he 
commenced business, as a trunk manufacturer, in 
Newark, and by energy and business capacity 
rose to a position of wealth and influence. His 
skill in mechanics enabled him early in his ca- 
reer to invent and apply machinery in his busi- 
ness which greatly facilitated his progress. 

Mr. WALSH, whose portrait is given on page’ 
1037, is a gentleman of fine presence and ready 
address. He has an acute intellect, and is an 
excellent judge of men. ‘Three years ago his 
name was prominently connected with the guber- 
natorial nomination ; but, with a wish to thor- 
oughly unite the party, he withdrew in favor of 
Joun J. Brarr. This year his nomination was 
received with great enthusiasm, and it is conced- 
ed by all parties that if elected he would make an 
efficient Governor. He is every where highly es- 
teemed for his liberality and benevolence. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[ Novemser 4. 


Our readers are already familiar wit | the ac- 
couits of the terrible fires which recen ly swept 
over a portion of Wisconsin, involvinj an im- 
mense destruction of property and th loss of 
several hundred lives. ‘This week we give, on 
page 1037, an illustration of the burni g of the 
village of Peshtigo, which was entirely | estroyed 
on Sunday evening, October 8. 

For some days fires had been burni‘ig in the 
neighboring woods. ‘Toward evening, of that 
Sunday the wind in¢reased to a hurri.jane, and 
the whole forest became suddenly a mass of 
flame, which completely enveloped th} village. 
‘Those of the inhabitants who escape¢ describe 
the scene as awful in the extreme. JN > attempt 
could be made to save property, and te terror- 
stricken people fied for safety to the ri er, where 
they stood up to the neck in water, an | still ex- 
posed to danger from the flames that n ached far 
out from the shore, and from the bran( s that fell 
in every direction. Many perished in the river, 
many in the streets, and many who h id sought 
to escape over a bridge were precipits ted by its 
breaking into the water and were dro\ ‘ned. In 
less than an hour from the time it ~vassti ack by the 
tornado, the village of Peshtigo was at nihilated. 
Full one hundred people perished eit ser in the 
flames or the water, and all the prc perty was 
swept out of existence. In the “‘Suj ar Bush” 
(a neighboring settlement), divided ii to what is 
known as the Upper, Middle, and Le wer Bush, 
over two hundred and fifty people wi re burned 
to death. It is supposed that the los; of life in 
the whole district devastated by th: fire will 
reach at least seven hundred, while jhe suffer- 
ing consequent upon the destruction o the newly 
gathered crops and whole settlements 2an hardly 
be conceived. 


THE GIBRALTARS; 
A STORY IN FOUR LE1 TERS. 


LETTER L 
De To Joun Bit 
Cuirerrer, Sé itember 5. 

Most Pvcissant,—The undersignec begs leave 
to hand in his resignation as co-mem jer and as- 
sociate-in-ordinary of the Honorable 2lub of the 
Gibraltars, 

Cause—a misnomer. A Gibraltai is nothing 
if not impregnable. I am proved eminently 
‘*pregnable,” ergo can no longer cli im to be a 
Gibraltar. You shall hear. 

To begin, let me state that I an no whit 
ashamed of the confession I am abo; t to make. 
Neither do I despair of one day be!,olding you 
on your marrow-bones with a much } forse tale in 
your mouth! You consider yoursi lf the bul- 
wark of bachelorhood, and Fred, w jo is a noo- 
‘dle, believes in you no end. My »pinion has 
always been that you are most likel! of us three 
to make a fool of yourself matrimo jially. De- 
pend upon it, fur all your sneers ar 1 your stiff 
upper -lip, and the grim letter you v ill presently 
indite me, and that habit you have of thanking 
Heaven that you are not as other allible men, 
Destiny in shape of woman await; you some- 
where round the corner, and will on } day avenge 
us upon you thoroughly. May you's truly only 
live to see that day! 

Having thus freed my mind, I’) proceed to 
my tale, like a true though renegac'2 son of the 
club, and in accordance with By-la 7 No. 6. 

You've heard me speak of Jack j..llen, my old 
chum of the Ninth Nebraska. HH. turned up 
down here the other day, Genera) Allen now, 
with a post under the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
quarters at this place. Beinga brik, he’s gone 
into the thing thoroughly, and, bes jes his regu- 
lar duties, is over head and ears in 1 ight-schools, 
model farming, and free lectures |» the darks. 
Well, he was delighted to see me, | nd insisted I 
should come and stay with him, vhich I did. 
That was three weeks ago—and h¢ ‘e I am still! 

The day after I came he propos d riding over 
to see one of his out-schools—or, r jther, not ex- 
actly his, he said, but a private « nterprise got 
up by some Philadelphia ladies, whi |h the Burean 
sort of bossed and extended an ag js over. We 
had a glorious six-mile gallop. W 1en we reach- 
ed the place it turned out the forlc nest kind of. 
a little slab village, deep in th woods, and 
couched within the hollow of ar old deserted 
rebel earth-work; the populatic: all blacks, 
Allen told me, except the teachi rs, who were 


' single women and semi-Quakers- -excellent old 


females, but plain, unfortunately 7 ain. 

He made this statement just as w } were mount- 
ing the rude steps of the “‘ slab” -school-house, 
and having made it, he opened the door and 
walked in. School was in sessii n, and whole 
rows of little Cuffies turned their shining faces, 
and showed their teeth at the siglt of us. But 
I stood stock-still on the thresh jld, unable to 
move or speak, for behind appeare |— 

No; I can't give an idea of t! Coup de 
soleil is mild in comparison. I v as looking for 
caps, sharp ndses, spectacles pe haps—all the 
component parts which go to mal e the “‘ excel- 
lent women, unfortunately plain’) —and instead 
there stood revealed—a pair of an rels! 

‘Two lovely, radiant girls, in pli in gray gowns 
and aprons of snowy whiteness, looking, with 
their dusky scholars about them, like twin lilies 
in a field of—hardhack! Poetic 1, you see. [ 
don't care. A stone would be yx atic under like 
circumstances. ‘The dazzle, the «hock of sharp 
contrast, turned me intoone. I ‘jositively could 
not move for a moment ; then I \ hirled furious- 
ly round on the villain Jack, but he avoided my 
eye, and began presenting me t¢ the visions in 
gray with such an ecstatic twink e and chuckle 
_ that I could hardly forbear knoc cing him down 

on the spot. 

Ciladelphians, the beauties ti rned out to be, 

of Quaker extraction both, an; dear friends. 


Longing after work, as half the good women in 
the country were when the war closed, they came 
down and established themselves in this desolate 
spot within a few months of Lee’s surrender. It 
was risky business at first, what with scarce food 
and latent bush-whacking; but somehow they 
didn’t come to grief, as most people would have 
done, and held on bravely till things grew better. 
Brave !—the word doesn't express half what they 
were. And there they have been these five long 
years—not, mind you, because there was any need 
in the case, for both have nice homes and plenty 
of friends, and one (not the one, though) a large 
independent fortune—but just because they longed 


to be useful. By George! I tell you it makes a 


man glow and feel all hot with pride and happi- 
ness just to know that there are such women in 
the same world with him! 

I needn't go on, I suppose. Of course, after 
such an introduction, all was up with me. I found 
a pearl, tried for it, hold it, and make no apol- 
ogies to you, my fellow-numskulls. She (her 
name is Grace, by-the-way—Grace Brown) is 
going home in the spring to get ready” —as if, 
bless her! she were not perfect and complete now 
—and I shall buckle to my profession and “‘ get 
ready” also, as far as unworthy man may. Some 
day or other, and somewhere or other, we shall 
have a home of our own, and in it—so Grace 
says—is to be a special room reserved for infirm 
Gibraltars. Come along, my boy! bring your 
shattered bulwarks, and end your days with us, 
A Christian family—lodging—attendance—no 
extras—washing thrown in.” Think of it. 

I have communicated with Fred. Write and 
congratulate. I salute your High Mightiness, 
and remain Yours, as ever, 

De Ex-Gibraltar. 


LETTER IL. 
Frep DELano To BLODGETT. 
Boston, September 8. 

Dear Jack,—This is a joint letter to you and 
Ralph, of whose whereabouts I am somewhat un- 
certain. I have a long story to tell, too long to 
write out twice; so, when you have read and de- 
rided it and me as much as seems to you proper, 
be so good as to forward to him. 

That I have no sympathy to expect from you, 
old Tough and ‘Leathery, I am but too well 
aware: as well look for treacle from an ancient 
gum-tree. And Ralph, who piques himself on 
being made equal parts gutta-percha and lemon 
juice, will be no better. However, true to agree- 
ment, I proceed to tell the tale of my undoing, 
‘* nothing extenuating nor setting down aught in 
malice.” I call it undoing, observe, purely out 
of consideration for your stand-point, for to me it 
is doing, without the Jeast particle of ‘‘un”—the 
best doing of my life. 

Pride must have a fall. Mine came not off, 
but on the top of a Plymouth stage, six weeks 
ago exactly. 

We left the Pemigewasset House early of a 
warm morning, a stageful inside, and the usual 
load of people and trunks without. I happened 
to secure a top perch. Directly below sat the 
most beautiful girl I ever saw—blonde, perfectly 
dressed, and as evidently from New York as if 
the name of that city had been stamped on each 
fold of her dainty garments. 

She had with her a very ordinary ‘‘pa,” and 
a friend of her own age, whom, from a certain 
direct simplicity of manner and garb, I set down 
as Bostonian. My supposition was confirmed. 
An artful peep at the baggage revealed trunks 
marked ‘** Doubleday, New York,” and “ Ellis, 
Boston ;” and the conversation of the fair pas- 
sengers before long supplied the Christian names 
—Rose and Antoinette. Antoinette was the 
beauty. 

And a real beauty she was. I don’t know 
that I ever saw any thing finer and more cameo- 
like than the outline of her face, framed in gold- 
en hair all looped and fluffed in a ravishing way, 
with here and there a glittering curl falling soft- 
ly over her shoulder. ‘The toilet, too, exactly 
what I like—ornate, fanciful, delicate in tint, 
suggesting ease, luxury, all the graceful per- 
quisites of beauty rather than use. You know I 
hate—or rather used to hate—a woman who 
savors of every-day. Altogether the fair New 
Yorker beside her companion was like some 
Mainty bird-of-paradise contrasted with a quiet 
domestic fowl, Though, when you came to 
look, the young lady from the Hub had a nice, 


| bright little face enough; but then, you see, I 


didn’t happen to look particularly just then. 

As you've been up in that region, you know 
the beautiful road through the Pemigewasset 
Valley. It was splendid that day, the monunt- 
ains standing out sharp and blue against a hot, 
dreamy sky, and a breeze all the way. I never 
enjoyed a ride more; but the driver said there 
was a storm in the air. 

My plan had been to leave the stage at the 
entrance of the Notch, do the Flume and Pool, 
and follow on to the Profile House later in the 
day. I had about given it up in my own mind 
since seeing the fair Antoinette, but to my joy 
she and her father announced a like intention, 
and we agreed to form one party, and have a 
wagon sent for us in the afternoon. The stage, 
therefore, set us down on the piazza of the 
Flume House and rolled away, while we pro- 
ceeded on our walk as sociably as possible, I car- 
rying the beanty’s shawl, otherwise disport- 
ing myself like an old acquaintance. 

We chatted and we scrambled, and partook of 
an impromptu lunch of doughnuts, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell, until, just as we were 
under the big boulder at the very top of the 
Flume, a sudden rumble of thunder broke the 
quiet, and we became aware of a dark cloud. 
Of course we started for shelter with all possible 
haste, but before we reached the road it was 
pouring in torrents, and by the time the house 
was gained we were wet as drowned rats. I 
never saw it rain so hard in my life! Dyrenched 


and dripping, we crowded into the hall, and lo 
and behold! there was another party quite as wet 
as we—twenty of them at least—who had been 
caught in the same way at the Pool. 

You can imagine the*charms of the situation 
in that rickety old structure. It has been burn- 
ed down since you were there, and just rebuilt 
so far as to leave the’ second floor a rough loft, 
and the lower a collection of shapeless chicken- 
coops, partitioned off by laths. ‘There were a 
few chairs, and a map of the White Mountains 
by way of adornment, and in the back regions a 
sort of kitchen, but nothing comfortable or com- 
forting in the way of furniture, fire, or food. I 
assure you it was dismal enough, especially for 
the ladies. 

And here it was that the lovely Antoinette 
ceased to be the heroine of the drama, and the 
mettle of my Boston girl began to show. I call 
her mine, observe, scorning disguises from this 
time forward, although up to this point I flatter 
myself I have brought you as cleverly along as 
any novelist of the day, and without giving the 
least hint of the dénouement. Yes, my beauty 
ceased just here to be beautiful. It was not the 
bedraggled forlornity of her dress—absurdly as 
it looked after its wetting—which disenchanted 
me, but the stress of vexation with which she 
viewed the ruin, the petulant, aggrieved mood 
produced by our common misfortune, the selfish 
helplessness of her whole attitude, the entire un- 
consciousness of other people’s discomfort, and 
the way in which she snubbed and scolded her 
miserable and equally wet ‘‘pa.” It was all his 
fault, she declared; he was always getting her 
into such scrapes; he ought to be ashamed of 
himself! The luckless old gentleman bore these 
reproaches with the stoicism peculiar to the 
American parent. ‘‘ Now, Netty! now, Netty!” 
he said, feebly, once or twice; but when the 
tirade finally ended with a burst of tears, he suc- 
cumbed utterly, clasped his hands behind his 
dispirited old back, and began to walk up and 
down the room in dejected silence. I assure 
you our hearts all ached for him. 

Meantime, like the rose just washed in the 
shower, my peerless little Bostonian only shone 
the brighter for being rained upon. Before we 
guessed what she was at, back she came from 
somewhere with an armful of wood, and was 
down on her knees before the fire-place, coaxing 
it to burn. Then it was, ‘‘ Netty, your boots 
are soaked ; pull them off, dear.” 

But Netty pouted and refused. So her friend 

attacked the shoes, unbuttoned them, and fairly 
put the sulky feet to dry in the glow of the 
fire. Next she found a chair for ‘‘ pa,” helped 
him off with his wet overcoat, and seated him 
comfortably. ‘Then I saw her in a quiet way 
going about among the rest. A pleasant, cor- 
dial glow appeared in her manner which was not 
there before; she grew bright and easy while 
caring for others. Every one felt the charm; 
even the awkward country help seemed to move 
quicker when she spoke, brought tea, bread, 
milk, and buzzed and flew about her sunny 
looks as flies do in a warm window-pane when 
it rains. 
. Meantime the storm was getting to be some- 
thing tremendous. I never heard any thing 
like the wind; trees were blown down, the crazy 
house shook and trembled, the Pemigewasset 
was reported rising, the bridges in danger, and 
all chance of getting away was evidently over 
for the night. Every one was frightened more 
or less, and only too glad of shelter, such as it 
was; so we proceeded to mkke ourselves com- 
fortable as best we might be where comfort was 
none. The one carpeted floor was given up to 
the ladies. Miss Doubleday, rolled by her friend 
and anxious parent in every conceivable wrap, 
was deposited in a corner, from which from time 
to time plaintive whines became audible. Her 
long-suffering pa, poised on two legs of his chair, 
slept, finally snored, I didn’t even try for slum- 
ber—being a wide-awake by nature—but lit a 
cigar, and amused myself with watching the 
dear little sprite from Boston as she flitted 
about, planning, contriving, settling people in 
good places, and taking care generally of every 
body — except herself. Something about her 
face and manner reminded me of my mother, 
Jack. You remember her, don’t you? You saw 
her once. 

Some time after midnight I lost sight of her for 
a while, and growing restless, I wandered out into 
the hall. There she sat on the staircase with a 
baby in her arms, and a tired-out woman sleep- 
ing beside her, with head in her lap. The bab 
was asleep too, luckily, for otherwise we shouldn't 
have had the talk we had. Boys, it was that 
talk did for me! It had been brewing all the 
evening, but somehow the things she said—not 
remarkable things, but nice and womanly and 
sweet, the sort of things a fellow wants his wife 
and sister to say—and the look of her eyes and 
the weary expression of her dear little face went 
right to my heart. Talk of balls and parties, in- 


deed, as places for young people to get acquaint- . 


ed! Why, you might dance round dances with 
a girl year in and out, and never get so near, or 
find out what she really was half so well, as I did 
in that one night’s vigil. 

By morning I was over head and ears. Of 
course we went up together to the Profile, and 
equally of course I didn’t leave her there, but 
followed on to Crawford’s, the Glen, Conway, 
and finally here. It’s only two days, however, 
since the actual dénouement took place, and 
Rose’s mother says that was shamefully prema- 
ture. But I don’t know what a fellow is to do 
who has got to be back at his business by the 
15th except be premature. Any way, .Rose 
didn’t think so, and the matter is all settled. 

Boys, wait till you see her. Inveigh as much 
as you like over my defection: only see her, and 
I'll bet my head you'll ‘‘ defect” yourselves on 
the next opportunity. I have told her all about 
you and our—well, preyosterous association, and 


though it made her langh a great deal, she’ 
quite. prepared to be the best of friends, ; ga 
mect her half-way. You should hear her ] 
—just like little bells; and she’s real Boerne 
can tell you, and up in all the ologies, in 8) cae 
being so sweet and jolly, — 

Write, both of you, and say if | haven't 

out my ca ¢ ev my 
y case. ours ever, 
Frep Derano. 
LETTER III. 
Joun Biopvcert ro Dr Wixt 
New York, Septen 

My pear Ratpx,—I have vour 
the same mail the inclosed effusion from Fre ‘ 
written in the style of a gushing boarding-schos 1 
Miss. I reserve comment on either until some 
calmer moment, and content myself with hopin : 
that your present raptures may last. As | te. 
never concealed my sentiments on the subject. 
you will hardly expect congratulations from me. 
The sentimental was left out when nature as 
me together; I must endure the fact as well as 
I may, and solacing myself with- the poor com: 
fort of consistency, remain the sole surviving 
Gibraltar. 

Of course your withdrawal is a blow, as fur as 
my personal comfort goes. I’ve no idea of ia 
ing myself to the kite-tail of your loves; so when 
I return to town, a month from now, | sha!! break 
up our establishment and retire to other quar. 
ters. Meantime I am going to Sharon. Why 
Sharon? That I do not know exactly, Esta. 
brook has come back from his vacation. | must 
go somewhere; and they say it is the dullest 
place on the continent, and all the people have 
gone away, which is exactly what my present 
mood relishes. Therefore, vale. 

Thank your fair Quakeress for her messave 
I've had such before from my friends’ wiyves—e- 
fore they were married. 

Yours truly, J. 


if you 


LETTER IV. 
Miss Esstm To Mrs. Arpey. 
Suanon, October 6, 

Cuerir,—I have treated you shockingly of 
late as to writing, and so on; but you are going 
to forgive me, because I have a piece of news 
for you, and on my honor you are the first to 
whom I have told it, excepting ma. Of course 
you are guessing already what it is, and are all 
ready to spellitout. ‘*En-gage-ment.” That's 
right, dear—perfect: go up to the head of the 
class! | 

Yes, Iam engaged! Sharon has done it for 
me at last, so I am bound to speak well hence- 
forward of the horrid place, though you know 
how I always hated it. I was enraged enough 
at having to come this vear, for the Salettes had 
made up a yacht-party, with Eugene Astor and 
Emily Finch, and if Cousin Jule hadn't chosen 
to fall ill just at the wrong time, she could have 
come with ma, as usual, and I should have gone 
with them. But, vou see, we never know; so 
it’s no use fussing when things go wrong. 

I was so cross about it that when we first got 
here I made myself disagreeable to every one, 
left off crimps, and just lay on the bed most of 
the time reading novels and sulking. In fact, 
there was nobody in the house worth a crimp; 
the season was on its very last legs—and vou 
know how horrid these second-rate little places 
become when that takes place. 

Then Mr. Blodgett came. (Isn't it a horrid 
name? ‘John Blodgett”—so prim and pre- 
cise!) I didn’t notice him at all at first, and 
he looked as offish as I felt; so we didnt get on, 
though, of course, he was introduced, and all 
that. But when he had been here about a 
week I got a letter from Jane Callioun, telling 
me about her cousin Miss Ellis’s engagement to 
avery nice Mr. Delano, whom they met this sum- 
mer in the mountains. 

By-the-way,” she wrote, ‘‘do you happen 
to know a Mr. Blodgett who is now at Sharon’ 
If so, do tell us what he is like. We are dying 
to hear, for he is a great friend of Mr. Delanos, 
and he and Rose are in the greatest twitter to 
learn how he takes the news of their engagement. 
It seems that they, with one other young man, be- | 
long to a club called ‘ the Gibraltars’—so named 
because its members consider themselves imper- 
vious to female charms generally. Did you ever 
hear of stich idiots? And the oldest of them !s 
but thirty-two! That’s Mr. Blodgett. He 
seems to be the leading spirit of the three; 
and though Fred laughs, Rose says she = 
see that he is quite nervous as to what he w! 
ony. jous 
‘This passage made me look a 
ly at Mr. Blodgett, and I began to think hi tio 
man worthy of my steel.” He's really fine-lo0 4 
ing, dear, and his air is not bad—comme il ee 
if not exactly distingué. And then—which stim- 
ulated my pique—he didn’t seem to care @ ooo 
pursue my acquaintance. to make @ 
story short, I donned my armor and ‘**W ar 
that heathen Chinee,” expecting a tough cont 
My dear, on the contrary, this famous Gibralts 


proved as easy a& fortress as I ever -_ He = 
ik my eyes! I had a presen’ 
ed like butter before my 


ment that the violet-primrose’ tac 
failure, so I didn’t even attempt it, but too! - 
réle of belle femme du monde with right prneipi» 
and some latent religious feeling thrown be: ith 
I should judge he had lived all his * a 
goody women, and was tired of their / a : in't 
did he swallow my bait. Why, 
even bring up the heaviest artillery (you bore 
what I mean), but just kept to the agp 7 
guns. My Gibraltar loved to talk. poy . 
the cynical, but was too soft-hearted os In 
well, met him gracefully on 10 
ten days I had carried the out-works ae very 
the least redoubt. A fortnight show ed t = i 
citadel in distress. Up to this time ahr te 
play, of course ; but just then I heard 
which changed play to earnest. My de, 


GREAT FIRES IN THE W)'ST. 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
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who came in for the great Desbrow 
of that! Of course the game be- 
ye -erious. Finding him ripe for it, I just cut 
cf supplies for forty-eight hours, and removed 
yy a to the castle next in order at the break- 
: Desperate at being no longer the ob- 
t of attack, the garrison rose in revolt, flung 
we the impregnable draw-bridge, hung out red 
“chite flags, all-colored flags, opened the 
nce | and cried for quarter. Of course I 
-anted it, received the offered keys with the air 
oe Queetl Philippa at Calais, spared the lives of 
the principal inhabitants, and, mounted on a high 
horse, rode triumphantly into my city, and was 
received with high masses, pealing of bells, feuz 
de joie, and installed thenceforward governess 
and most puissant lady-paramount over it and 
its dependencies. 
*"qwo.of these said dependencies I may say I 
jreadnamely, the other members of the Gi- 
hraltar Club. It required all my influence and 
Jiplomacy to induce Mr. Blodgett to write them 
of our engagement. He evidently shrank from 
i. in the most singular manner ; and yet, strange 
to say, both these fellow-idiots of his have done 
exactly what he has done—that is, fallen in love 
with girls they hadn't known @ month, Why 
ie should-dread them I cant conceive ; but he 
joes: and till the mighty confession is replied to 
ot feel my reign secure. 
yr carissima, We return on Wednesday, 
and plunge at once into shopping. My fortress 
jemands that I shall establish permanent resi- 
joyce in January. Write speedily. 
Tout & toi, Essir. 
P.S.—Two jubilant telegrams from Mr. De- 
Hurrah! That's the 
last, I Aope, of the Gibraltars. 


mv 
fust-re ble. 


Tue geological expedition to the Rocky 
Vountain region under the charge of Dr. Hay- 
nex, to Which we have already made brief allu- 
sion, according to the last accounts from it, had 
reached Fort Hall, Idaho, on the 18th of Septem- 
her. After completing the survey of the Yellow 
Stone Valley they left Fort Ellis on the 5th of 
September, passing down Gallatin Valley to the 
Three Forks, and thence by the Jefferson to its 
yery souree, exploring many of its branches, and 
pursuing a direction nearly parallel to that which 
the party had traversed in the June previous. 

The valleys of the Gallatin, Madison and Jef- 
frson forks of the Missouri, with all the little 
branches, were found occupied by industrious 
farmers and miners—a contrast quite striking 
to the doctor, who, twelve years ago, in explor- 
ing that same region, met with not a single 
white inhabitant. 

The Rocky Mountain Divide was crossed at 
the head of Horse Plain Creek, from which the 
party passed over into Medicine Lodge Creek, 
following this down into the Snake River Plain. 
An interesting fact observed was the occurrence 
of two species of trout in great quantity in 
streams such as Medicine Lodge, Comas, and 
other creeks, all sinking into the plains after a 
course of from fifty to seventy-five miles. The 
trout appeared to be of the same two species in 
all, although the waters had no apparent connec- 
tion. 

The party expected to leave Fort Hall, and to 

roceed to Fort Bridger by way of Soda Springs, 
Bear Lake, and Evanston, and there to disband, 
the scientific party returning to the East. 


An interesting work, entitled “ Wanderings 
through Venezuela, along the Orinoco, through 
British Guiana, and along the Amazon, in the 
years MY to 1868, by Dr. Cart APPERN,’’ has 
just appeared in Germany—being details of ad- 
ventures, abstracts of which have been published 
from time to time in Ausland. Few books of 
modern travel, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Professor AGassiz’s work on Brazil, contain 
‘uch a vast fund of information regarding the 
natural history and ethnology of the regions 
traversed; and its perusal will well repay the 
reader. Among other objects referred to by Dr. 
APPERN is the Mikania guaco, a plant which has 
‘ately come into notoriety under the name of 
rondurango. This, he states, is gathered with 
ereat Cagerness by the natives, as being a per- 
fectly effective remedy against the bite of poi- 
‘onous serpents. The plant is either dried, and 
i decoction prepared, or else digested, when still 
iresh, in strong alcohol, and given to the pa- 
tent. The author, however, says that he has 
found better results in snake bites, in his own 
*xperience, with liquid muriate of ammonia, 
Which is to be partly rubbed into the wound, 
and partly taken internally, in the proportion 
of one tea-spoonful diluted in rum or water. 


_ In a lately published number of the Mitthei- 
‘gen Dr. PETERMANN gives an account of the 
‘Xploring expedition of RoseNTHAL, of Bremen, 
ap Siberian Arctic Sea. This gentleman 
“ = ~ distinguished for some years past by 
oN 4 In prosecuting a trading business in the 
peat a ang for the extent to which he has 
eters ed With this inquiries into the natural 
aant and physics of that region. The results 
vkuned ia Spitzbergen by Dr. BESSELS in the 


base of one of his vessels (the Albert) are well 
i s ‘During the past year he sent out the 
ea i, manned by Norwegian sailors, and 
Mer t the command of the Norwegian Captain 
ne to prosecute the seal fishery in the 
CXperiment attended with such suc- 
termed tal after a short absence, the vessel re- 
6900 seals. During the present 
the OSENTHAL chartered the Germania, 
hewn German exploring ship, and 
tin Under the command of Cap- 
and his party, accompanied by 
Outfit. a “ge HeUGLIN and AAGARD, with an 
all the ‘¢ provisions for fifteen months, and 

astronomical and physical 
Nova be Vessel is to proceed direct to 
passing the Strait of Matotshkin 
Obi, and oe 50 as to reach the mouth of the 
for heavy ©stablish a harbor and refuge 
Were to p_weasner. From this point operations 
hort} carried on as far as possible toward the 


least, 80 as to reach th 
e northernmost ca 
. ae as the islands of New Siberia, 


Mainland cf ye most northern portions of the 


many landings made as possible, especially near 
the mouths of the Obi and Yenisei. Physical 
observations were to be made on an extended 
scale, and large collections of objects of natural 
history gathered. Even should only a portion 
of this plan be carried out, such as the explora- 
tion of the region about the mouths of the Obi 
and Yenisei, much good will have been accom- 
plished. But it is not improbable that the en- 
tire programme wil! be completed. 

The expedition left Bremen on the 25th of 
June, and proceeded first to Ténsberg, and then 
to Tromsve, from which point the latest advices, 
dated July 21, were transmitted. The expedi- 
tion was to continue its voyage on the 28d of 
— anne which time no letters have been re- 
ceived. 


We have already referred to the explorations 
which Messrs. Paver and WrEYPRECHT were 
about to make to King Charles Land (Gillies 
Land), and to the east of Spitzbergen; and in a 
late number of PETERMANN’s Miltheilungen we 
find further particulars of their enterprise. Sub- 
scriptions from various parties in Germany have 
been made to the amount of 6000 thalers, in ad- 


weapons were — by the Austrian gov- 
ernment and the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
An entirely new vessel of suitable strength, of 
fifty-five tons burden, sixty feet long and fifteen 
broad, having six feet draught, cutter rigged, 
named the Jsbjérn (or the Polar Bear), was char- 
tered at Tromsde for 1500 species thalers, includ- 
ing the pay of captain and crew of five men; in 
addition to which three experienced seamen 
were hired at twenty species thalers per month. 
The vessel was strengthened by a thin sheath- 
ing of iron reaching two feet above and two 
feet below the water-line. The total cost for 
the season for vessel and crew was to be about 
2832 Prussian thalers, and it was to be compjlete- 
ly ready for sea on the 15th of June. i 
According to Dr. PETERMANN, this expedition 
is first to attempt to penetrate into the polar 
sea northeast of North Cape, between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla. It was in this direc- 
tion that Dr. Emit Bessets, on the RosentHAL 
steamer Albert, found a temperature of 4.6° R. 
at a latitude of 74° 45’, and longitude of 31° east: 
and it is probable that this warm current con- 
tinues sufficiently far to the north to facilitate 
greatly the movements of these travelers. 


Mr. Rutuerrorp, of New York, our most 
eminent American amateur astronomer, and es- 
pecially known for his magnificent photographs 
of celestial bodies, has lately presented to Mr. 
BroTueks, the English astrononiical photog- 
rapher, three superb negatives of the moon—one 
representing her in the first quarter, one when 
full, and one in the third quarter; and it is pro- 
posed to publish these in a volume containing 
about one hundred pages of descriptive letter- 
press. The work will also contain a map of the 
moon as we see her, and a chart, on the stereo- 
graphic projection, showing the true shape 
and the relative dimensions of all the chief lu- 
nar features. The letterpress, map, and stereo- 
graphic chart will be prepared by Mr. Proctor; 
the photographs by Mr. Broraers. The work 
will be got out on a magnificent scale, and sold 
at a guinea and a half to subscribers. 


A new manual of zoology, by Mr. L. R. 
ScuMARDA, of Vienna, is now in the press, and 
will probably be a work of considerable valuc. 
This gentleman is well known for many scien- 
tific publications; and more especially for one 
in three volumes upon the geographic distribu- 
tion of animals. 


The death of Dr. MILLER, a well-known Euro- 
pean cryptogamic botanist, has just been an- 
nounced in the journals. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Ir is a well-known historic fact that the ancient de- 
struction of the forests of the Cevennes left large, rich 
tracts near the mouth of the Rhone exposed to vio- 
lent northwest winds. Consequently the culture of 
the orange and olive became impossible in places 
where they were previously prolific. In Italy the 
clearing of the Apennines is believed to have seriously 
altered the climate of the valley of the Po, allowing 
hot, blighting winds to sweep over it. In France the 
removal of the old forests of the Voages sensibly in- 
jured the climate of the plains of Alsace. The dimi- 
nution of the rain-fall isa well-known consequence of 
the disappearance of foresta. Therefore, looking be- 
yond the immediate and dire misfortunes resulting 
from the forest fires which have devastated the West, 
it is painful to contemplate the change of climate 
which may follow in these sections, and the severe 
blow which the agricultural interests of the country 
may thereby receive. Hitherto the Western States 
and Territories have been subject to severe droughts 
from time to time ; and if sweeping annual fires destroy 
the foreats, the deficiency of rain in different locali- 
ties will probably be in proportion to the deficiency 
of timber. Moreover, those sections which have been 
noted: for uniform and salubrious climate will neces- 
sarily lose their present reputation. Can nothing be 
done for the preservation of our forests ?—nothing for 
the prevention of these sweeping fires, so destructive 
to the gains and hopes of the farmer? 


Among great conflagrations of modern times, that 
known as the great fire of London, in September, 1666, 
has been pre-eminent. It lasted four days; 13,000 
houses were destroyed, besides eighty-nine churches 
and many public buildings ; 400 streets were laid waste, 
and 200,000 people rendered houseless and destitute. 
In 1842 about one-third of the city of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was burned: the fire raged four days, destroy- 
ing 1747 houses. New York has had her full share of 
great conflagrations. In 1776 no less than 500 build- 
ings were consumed at one time; in December, 1835, 
on a bitterly cold night, 600 valuable buildings, mostly 
warehonses, were consumed ; in September, 1839, over 
forty buildings were burned; and in July, 1845, more 
than 800 stores and dwelling-houses in the lower part 
of the city were laid in ruins. Albany suffered from a 
great conflagration in 1548, at which time 600 build- 
ings, with steamboats and piers, were destroyed. St. 
Louis had a great fire in May, 1849. In 1850 Philadel- 
phia lost 850 buildings; and in 18654 terrible confla- 
gration occurred in the same city, originating among 
several thousand barrels of coal oil. A large portion 
of San Francisco (2600 buildings) was consumed in 


ia were to be visited, and as 


1851. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, lost 1100 buildings in 


dition to which instruments, ammunition, and, 
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April, 1545. About half the city of Charleston, South | 
Carolina, was desolated by fire in 1833, 1158 buildings | 


being destroyed. The great fire in Portland on July 4, 
1866, is yet fresh in the memory of all: nearly half ‘the 
city was laid in ruins. These are but a few of the 
greater fires among many great ones which have oc- 
curred in our country. 


A Salem gentleman stood watching the immense 
audience which, at the close of one of the late meet- 
ings of the American Board in that city, poured out 
from Mechanic Hall. “I tell you,” exclaimed he, turn- 
ing to a friend, “ there’s a good deal of timber in the 
American Board !” 


Two newspaper folders in the mailing-room of the 
Boston Journal recently engaged in a friendly compe- 
tition in their business. The winner in the little game 
they played folded 1501 papers in one hour, there being 
four folds to each paper. The loser folded 1460 in the 
same time. 


we consider that 10,565,000 yards were requi to tle 
up the letters sent from the London Pos ce to 


Twine becomes an important item of mute tt 
country places last year. 


The young Duchess of St. Albans, whose recent 
death caused so much sadness among all who knew 
her, was a daughter of Queen Victoria’s friend and 
private secretary, General Grey. She was greatly be- 
loved by the Queen, who sent to her grave a wreath 
of immortelles, with the words, “A last tribute of 
love.” The duchess was only twenty years of age, 
and possessed a singularly kevely character. 


“Personals” in India journals are exceedingly in- 
teresting. For example: “ We are very glad to learn 
that the marriage of Mr. Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, 
a Kupola Bunia merchant of Bombay, with Dhuncoor- 
bal, the daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mohundas, and 
the widow of Luchmichand Dhurumscy, was celebra- 
ted at Chinchpoogly.” 


Fishing at Au quot g getongo Lake, 
in Oxford County, Maine, is reported as first-rate. 
We recommend those who desire to go there before 
starting to write the name of the place on a card. 
That can be shown whep necessary, and thus avoid 
danger of accident to the organs of speech. 


Chicago lawyers have suffered severely. Law libraries 
and law offices were mostly swept away in the confla- 
gration. Papers respecting suits pending in the coun- 
ty courts, judgments, and indictments were lost; so 
also probably many, if not all, records of deeds and 
mortgages. 


There are now five hundred Japanese in this coun- 
try engaged in studying our language, our institu- 
tions, and our customa. Not long ago the minister 
from Japan made a statement at Yale College to the 
effect that the English language was universally used 
in all the new schools of the country, and that eventu- 
ally, by the influence of the schools, most of the Jap- 
anese would use the English tongue. 


Twenty marriage licenses were issued in the midst 
of all the destruction and misery at Chicago during 
the week following the fire. 


Paul Konewka, whose exquisite silhouettes are so 
much admired, was in the habit of carrying about 


with him black paper and scissors, and, ‘vith these 


| metorials, cutting out the likeness of whatever struck 
_hi: , with marvelous quickness and dexterity. 


The Cornell Era cynically inquires: “Suppose two 
Cornell students, dissatisfied with the Ithaca institu- 
tion, should present themselves at Vassar and ask to 
be admitted to the lectures and recitations, to be per- 
mitted to occupy seats designed for the other sex, and 
to embarrass the ladies of the classes at Vassar by their 
presence—what would be the result ?” 


Montreal showed itself in earnest in contributing to 
the immediate relief of Chicago. Private citizens 
promptly forwarded their gifts of money to the treas- 
urer of Chicago, and $10,000 worth of necessaries were 
dispatched at once to the suffering. A Montreal pa- 
per remarked, in connection with the great disaster : 
“With regard to the city in its corporate capacity 
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contributing, say $50,000, it has been said to do this 
would be in violation of law. This is true; but char- 
ity is above law. The Legislature, which is soon to 
meet, would doubtless pass a short measure to legal- 


-ize the appropriation; and the deed would scarcely 


fuil to meet the approbation of the citizens generally.” 


“Ah!” exclaimed Brigham Young to a friend, on re- 
ceiving ten boxes containing silk dresses and cashmere 
shawls for his thirty wives, “if you knew the cost of 
those goods you would not believe for a moment that 
I practiced polygamy as an earthly pleasure.” 


At the British Science Association at Edinburgh a 
paper was read on the “Importance of forming Pro- 
vincial Museum,” which might be connected with pub- 
lic libraries, and thus be useful to the common people. 
In connection with the discussion of this subject Miss 
Lydia Becker, a member of the School Board of Man- 
chester, remarked that it had always seemed to her to 
be a matter of extreme importance to introduce such 
habits of observation as would follow from the intro- 
duction of natural science into elementary schools. 
She believed there was no portion of the population 
who were more likely to be interested in the matter 
than the children who attended these schoola They 
came there with their minds fresh and open to receive 
those impressions which were given in childhood, and 
they were very apt scholars. She thought it was of 
as much consequence to teach girls natural science as 
boys. With regard to the principles of physiology and 
the laws of health, she thought that if any difference 
was to be made between the sexes, the girls should be 
first considered in the matter, as so much of the health 
of the population depended on the intelligence of wom- 
en in these matters. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


TuERE was a deacon in New Hampshire by the name 
of Day, by trade a cooper. One Sunday he heard a 
number of boys in front of his house, and went to 
stop their Sabbath-breaking. Aseuming a ve 
countenance, he said to them: “ do you w 
what day this ie?” ‘“ Yes, Sir,” replied one of the 
on Day, the cooper!” 


The lady of a mariner about to sail on a distant 
voyage sent a note to the clergyman of the parish 
expressing the following meaning: “ A husband going 
to sea, his wife desires the prayers of the con 
tion.” Unfortunately the good matron was not skilled 
in punctuation, nor had the minister quick vision. 
He read the note as it was written: “ A husband goin 
to see his wife desires the prayers of the congregation. 


A letter with the following poetical direction was 
received at a Missouri post-office not long since: 
= — me along safe and sound, 
To Mary A. M—— I am bound, 
Missouri Valley, early or late, 
Harrison County, lowa State.” 


What does a grocer do with all his things before he 
sells them 7—Gives them a weigh. 


An old Scottish woman, wishing to cross the River 
Forth, hesitated to enter the ferry-boat because a storm 
was brewing. The boatman asked if she would not 
trust in Providence. ‘“‘ Na, na,” said she, “I would 
na trust in Providence as long as there is a bridge at 
Stirling.” 


—_ 


The attention of two drummers was attracted to a 
uliar chimney on a house in Virginia, and asked a 
tee Ae urchin if it “‘drawed well.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied the boy, “‘it draws the attention of all the fools 
that pass this road. api 


Oarsmen resemble Indian chiefs when they feather 
their sculls. 


A man on the day he became one hundred _ years old 
went to have a pair of shoes made, remarking that he 
wanted them built subetantial, with plenty of hob- 
naila. The store-keeper suggested that he might not 
live to wear such a pair of shoes out, when the old 

entleman retorted that he commenced this one hun- 
dred years a good deal stronger than he did last one! 


Did you ever see a vegetarian or a teetotaler in 
“ good animal spirits ?” 


“ Plase, Sir,” said an Irishman to a traveler, ““ would 
ez be 80 oblaiging as to take me great-coat here to 
Boston wid yez?” “ Yes,” said the man in the wagon; 
“but how will you = it again ?” 
aisy, so it is,” said 
uv it.” 


** Oh, that’s mighty 
at, “for shure I'll remane inside 
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HON. W. B. ny Boston. } HON. CORNELIUS WALSH.—{Sre Pace 1081.) 
7 
x rw born January 31, 1820, in Winchenden, Massa- | year 1840, and was graduated with honor four | when he was sent to the State Senate. In 1854 5 
- HON. WILLIAM B. WASHBURN. chusetts. Left an orphan at an early age, his | years later. His inclinations were toward a pro-.| he was a member of the House. In 1856 he . 

x Tuis gentleman, the nominee of the Republic- | youth was one earnest, persistent struggle for an | fessional life, but the force of circumstances led | joined the Republican party, then just organized, ; 

< an party for Governor of Massachusetts, has a | education and a livelihood. Fitting for college | him into business and politics. and has acted with it conscientiously and con- ’ 

2 long and most honorable public record. He was | at the Groton Academy, he entered Yale in the His advent to public life was in the year 1850, | sistently ever since. In 1862 he was elected to ; 
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Congress by the people of his district, and has 
been returned to his seat there eyery two years 
since then. In March, 1863, whe’ he first took 
his seat in Congress, he was assig.ied to a place 
on the Committee on Invalid Persions. In his 
second Congress (1865-67) he se*ved upon the 
Committee on Claims, at that titre one of the 
most important committees, andione requiring 
in its members much sagacity an¢ prudence. 
Mr. Wasuavrn, of whom we ive a portrait 
on page 1037, is a consistent Chistian, an hon- 
est politician, an irrepfoachable fnan. He will 
carry into the gubernatorial seat'—for his elec- 


. tion is a foregone conclusion—thie integrity and 


ability which have marked his ‘areer in Con- 
gress, and the quiet dignity and n-anliness which 
characterized his conduct during the stormy can- 
vass which ended in his triumph¢ nt nomination. 


An Exror.—Many suppose Tur’ 
JovEnat to be devoted exclusively to a specialty— 
Purenovocy. To prove this an err-r, and that it is 
one of the most comprehensive, pra tical, and uscful 
M aGazines, it will be sent to any addr 8s, three months, 
for 830 cents. Oct., Nov., and Dec. ‘jos. will be sent 
FREE to all who subscribe at once for 1872. Only $3 00 
a year; with either of Harper’s, $6 Address 8S. R. 
We ts, 389 Broadway, New York.—[ ‘'om.] 


THE RUBY.: 


Tus beautiful stone, with its de sp carmine tint, 
glowing like a coal of fire, is of the s; me family as the 
corundum. In hardness it resembl s the diamond; 
it has a vitreous lustre, and, save the apphire and dia- 
mond, no other stone can equal it in-lustre. Size has 
much todo with its value; but color— he precise shade, 
what is called by experts “ pigeon }- blood,” a rich 
red, without blue or yellow—imparts to it the highest 
value among precious stones. The uby, when abso- 
lutely perfect, equals the diamond on price, and the 
cost even increases in greater propor! on with the size, 
alway® providing the stones are ur >xceptionable in 
color and without flaws. Large rubi are among the 
rarities of precious stones. Like the iamond, only ru- 
bies of the best grades find purchas rs in the United 
States. Among the many magnificen jewels exhibited 
tous by Mesers. Starr & Marcos, of ] 6.22 John Street 
(up stairs), their collection of rubies, ¢ »t and unset, par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. Su rounded by bril- 
liants, the rubies blazed conspicuous y, and to the in- 
trinsic merit of the stones was added all that the grace 
and elegance of the jeweler’s art cou! | impart to them. 
—[(Com.] 


EXAMPLE FOR THE’ LADIES. 


Mas. A. MonaGu.n, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has used her Wheeler & ‘Vilson Machine 
since 1861. During the war sl 2 stitched forty 
blouses a day of eight hours, aver iging about $16 
a week ; siulce then she has stiti hed from thirty 
to thirty-six linen coats aday. List year, in three 
months, she stitched 1274 line) coats, earning 
$186 46, besides doing her owr housework and 
tending her baby. She would 1 se no other ma- 
chine.—[ Com. ] 


Py O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household article that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold | y all first-class 
Grocers. JAMES Pyik, Ma iufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. 


Tue Troy, N. Y., Times sais the sprightly 


look of many of our older citize|.s is owing solely 


to the use of Hall’s Vegetable jicilian Hair Re- 
newer.—[ Com. ] 


Astuma.—“ Whitcomb’s Remedy very soon relieved 
me.”—Rev. A. L. Barner, Wallingf rd, Conn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRASBURGER & I'FEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fr tz, & Pfeiffer), 
Impoxters or GERMAN, FREN( H, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fanc'; Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and L. WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEON! , HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, *& , &c., 


394 Broadway, near C inal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelt'es in Toys Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constanth: arriv 
the general demand. | ving to supply 


Froj) Auction, a large 
lot Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Hur jing-Case Watches, 


with full-jeweled, detached lever m »vements, $28 each : 
usual price, $45. More expensive Watches, and solid 
gold Leontine, Opera, and Gents Vest Chains, from 
auction, at proportionate prices. All sent C. O. D., 
prisBege to examine. F. J. NA \H, 712 Broadway, 
N.Y. “Worthy the fullest con idence.”—Christian 
Advocate, N.Y. “All that Mr. Nash says may be 
at Wirk. “ Reliable.” — 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 

them.”—Christian Union, 


THE WAKEFIELD 
EARTI. CLOSET, 


Eartu Cio Co.. 36 Dey St. 
New York for Descriptive 
ir call and exam- 


PIU M BEATERS You WISH to be 


ss T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mjunt Vernon, Ohio. 


> 


0 


ad 


HUNDREDS 
In this vicinity will bear testimony (and do it volunta- 


is the best medical compound yet placed before the 
public for renovating and purifying the blood, eradi- 
cating all humors, impurities, or poisonous secretions 
from the system, invigorating and strengthening the 
system debilitated by disease; in fact, it is, as many 


have called it, 
“THE GREAT HEALTH RESTORER.” 


“ For health comes eparkling in the streams, 


From cool Chocorua stealing ; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly 
Mirror, in au editorial in the Daily, thus speaks of the 
Compound: 

‘We are happy to learn that the demand for the 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND is increasing beyond all 

revious expectations. It is the very best medicine 
for Coughs and Colds we know of, and no family that 
has once used it’will ever be without it. We speak 
from our own knowledge; it is sure to kill a cold, and 
pleasant as sure. The greatest inventions come by 
accident; and it is singular that the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND made for Colds and Coughs she 1ld prove 
the greatest remedy for Kidney difficulties known. 
But so it is. We can not doubt it, so many testimo- 
nials come to us from well-known men. Besides, the 
character of Dr. Poland is such that we know that he 
will not countenance what is wrong. For years a Bap- 
tist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for 
his ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, stand- 
ing with one foot upor. the grave, he made the dis- 
covery which has saved himeelf, and called out from 
hundreds of others the strongest testimonials possible. 
We have known Dr. Poland for years, and never knew 
a more conscientious, honest, upright man; and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says 
about the Wurrr Compocnpn.” 

t#- The WHITE PINE COMPOUND has none of 
the nauseating taste so common in Tar preparations, 
but is a highly concentrated medicine, prepared in the 
most scientific manner at the 


NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO FIRE!!! 


THE NATIONAL ELGIN WATCH CO. , 


Passed safely through the _—_ confi tion, the 
bulk of their stock being at Factory, in Elgin, and in 
vaults that were uninjured in Chicago. They have re- 
sumed business upon the southwest corner of Green 
and West Washington Streeta, where they are pre- 
pared to promptly fill orders from the trade. A full 
supply of all es of the Elgin Watches on hand, 
warranted to give satisfaction. 

Two hundred thousand copies of the Elgin Almanacs 
for 1872 were burned, together with Electro at 
the Printing House of Culver, Page, & Hoyne. The 
Almanacs are now being reprinted in New York, and 
will be ready for circulation early in December. 


TUE NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
S. W.Cor.Green & W. Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


US$.FIANO CO. N 


2a 


We make only one style. and but one price for our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried materials, and have seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andlyre—iarge square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron piate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have mo agents, 
and allow no commissions or discounts to any ne. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for i nstruments shinilar to 
ours. Piano dealers are allowed by all manufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales, isthe 
_ ic can prove Ly investigation to be strictly true. Piano dealers 
hers, ; rofessors, and everybody else, are excluded from any and 
every possibility ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer. 
ence and payment unquestionable ; andif the instromentisin any 
respect inferior to any Piano made in the known world at any price, 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten davs’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. If you order Piano sent, we have one request to 
make; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interestedin other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars cop. 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 
OT 


Pianos. Addre pply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREEMAN & BURR 


OPEN THE SEASON with an immense Siock in 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, and CLOTHING of every de- 
scription, for all ages and all occupations and occasions, 
to which they cordially invite the attention of pur- 
chasers. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ 
notice. 
Overcoars, $8. 
VERCOATS, $20. 
VERCOATS, $40. 
Busrxess UITS, $15. RESS Surrs, $20. 


RESS Surrs, go. 


USINESS SUITS, $25. 
Busrvess UITS, $50. RESS OUITS, $60. 
OYS’ OUITS, 
OYS’ OUITS, $10. 
OYS’ SUITS, $20. + 
RDERS by LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN 
& BURR'S NEW SYSTEM for SELF-MEASURE, 


of which thousands are availing themselves, enables 
parties in any part of the country to order direct from 
them with the certainty of ving the inost PER- 
FECT FIT attaine»le. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Sam of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion Sheet oar FRez on ap- 
plication. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE 


DESTROYED 4 


The Little Corporal 


Publishing House and all its contents, including the 
November Number, which was ready for press and 
partly printed: 

Notwithstanding this terrible “‘ Baptism of Fire,” 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
Still Lives. 


The December Number will appear early in Novem- 
ber, more brilliant and attractive than ever before. 
It will be extra large, containing about double the 
usual number of Ae will be sent to all new 
subscribers for 1872 FR 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, 


Before = forget it, and provide for your children the 
best and the cheapest Juvenile Magazine published. 


TERMS, $1 50 a Wear. Send for our new 
Premium List and raise a Club. Address 
JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
Chicago, 


164-1466- 
FULTON ST) BROOKLY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


BEDS, MATTRESSES, c., 


For hotels, public institutions, and private families’ 

use. Several hundred MATTRESSES, White and 

Gray BLANKETS, Cotton and Woolen Comfortables, 

tons of material for same, GEESE FEATHERS, Hair, 

Moss, Sea-Grass, Husks, Bed Lace, Tickings, &c. 
Price-Lists sent by mail. 


Economy, 
GOOD LIVING. 
Just Published, a Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS’S 
COOK BOOK 


AND 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
12mo. Price $1 50. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’s book 
it has steadily grown in favor, and the publishers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject has 
attained so wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable cook book, but also 
covers the whole circle of household duties, and is an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treats. 


This new edition’is considerably enlarged in its va- 


rious departments, and is now more eminently than 
ever a complete household guide. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC 


=CURLING COMB! 


This is the most wonderful, novel. scientific, and useful instru ever discovered stra! 
hair in soft, luxuriant curls. One combing will curl the most stiff, 
rich, glossy curls. It does away with all hot curling irons, poisonous and dangerous curling fluids. It is 


rfectly reli 


air without the I ble injury. On 


able, never can fail, being the only sure and scientific method ever discovered to curl straight 
east y ove combing required to curl the most stubborn hair into 


soft, luxuriant curls. To Actresses and others wishing to curl their hair in the shortest possible time, this 


article is inval 
stiff, stubborn hair, into soft, massive tresses. 

that it forms a perfect electro-magnet, and causes st 
tricity with which all straight hair ie overcharged 


as it does not require more than three minutes’ time to transform the most harsh 

Evecrro-MaGnetic CurLING Come is so constru 

raight hair to curl by taking up or absorbing the elec- 
It is well known that m 


eurly bair contains 


only about one-tenth the amount of electricity found in all straight hair. By the application of the Evec- 


TRO-MAGNetic Comp the electricity is 


rbed or taken into the comb, leaving the hair 


a 
in perfectly beantiful natural curls, which will remain in curl from twe t 
The E.ectro-Maonetic Curtine is simple in its last a lifetime, and 


never fails to produce the above beautiful results. It will be 
States or Canada for One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 


sent, free of te any part of the United 
ddreas 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB CO., Garrettsville, 0. 


NOTICE TO BUSINESS ypy 


If you want CHEAP sail 
Advertising, go to GLASS SIGNs for 


F. B. ASBURY, 166 W3)); 
Drug-Stores Labeled in all St, 
(Established 1860.) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $275,909 


HAMILTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 11 Wall Street. | 


New York, October 10th, 1871, 
This Company NOT HAVING LOsT A 
DOLLAR by the late disastrous fires throughout 
the country, and having its Capital securely in- 
vested in First-Class Bonds, Mortgages, 


and 
United States Bonds, and a (Cash Surplus of 
more than $125,000, their business confined to 


this sity and vicinity, offer to those Wishing In. 
surance a Security unsurpassed by any company 
in the city. 

The advantage of having a policy ina company 
untrammeled by heavy liabilities must be obyigus 
to every business man. 

A portion of your Insurance business respect- 
fully solicited. 

JOHN C. WINANS, Presiden 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $275,000, 


ROGERS 
Groups of 


STATUARY. 


Any of these groupe 
will be delivered, free 
of expense, at any ruil. 
road station in the 
| United States, on re. 
| Ceipt of the price. In- 
Close stamp for illus 
trated catalogue and 
price-list to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 


CHICAGO 


A concise history of the past of this most wonder. 
ful of cities, and a detailed, circumstantial, and vir 


} account of its destruction by fire, with scenes, inci- 


dents, &c. By Messra. Counort & (fy 
Editors of Chicago Tribune. Fully illustrated, from 
Photographs taken on the spot. Agen/s wanted. Ad- 
dress as Vent, 38 W. 4th St., Cin., or 5S Murray S., 
New York; or J. 8. Goodman & Co., 62 Union Park 
PL, Chicago; or Hubbard Bros. , 723 Sansom St., Phila. 


— 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

aa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing age ia9e are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, an 

Price in 
Whester & Wilson 
ow n r Re 
Elias owe 35.00 
Wilson Shuttie - MPP 

ces are for exactly tne 
There is scareely an renc 
material and r in any of the above named 
machines. 


\ 


be 
AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President oft 
Wilson Bewi 6 Co., personaly appeared belore 


nod that the above prices are correct 
pabliebed inthe United Btates 
land uoder the corporate names of the Companies 

metering machines. FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga 


The Wrieow Srwive MacHIFEs are for Sale in 


most County in the United 8 ates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ 


NOTICE! 


THE NOVEMBER NATIONAL SUNDA‘ 
SCHOOL TEACHER, SUNDA*- 
SCHOOL SCHOLAR, and LITTLE 
FOLK’S LESSON PAPERS 
burned. ‘We shall supply ALL but the NOVEMB 
TEACHER. 


& LYON PUB. CO., 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, 


Sold by 
Send stamp for sample 


‘THIS MORN- 
Price 40 
30 cents. Bot 


Removes tarnish quickly, without inju 
Je Grocers, Furnishing 
Sole Proprietor, 66 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


ITTLE DAISY DIED 

ING. A most beautiful Ballad. 

“ Dreaming Byes of Long Ago.” ey 
posed by Copies m 

wee POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 

IL- 

ONG Winter Evenings! $20 

LIARD TABLE! Ful ue 
Quick Rubber Cushions! D sew York 


ree! 
CHOLLS, 9% Liberty St, ° 
$250 K Dies Secure Circular 
Samples, free. & M. SPENCER, Brattleboro 


and 


——— 
yp: 
. 2) 
| 
| 
| 
eWENCI 
Prick 
| ™ 
wee - 
ever 
Is by all odds the dest yet 
patented. S nd to WAKEFIELD 


RY, 


roups 
|, free 
y ruil. 
1 the 
Te 


ON, 


onder. 
vivid 
a, inci- 
N, City 
, from 
Ad- 
ray 
Park 
, Phila. 


ave heen 


VEMBER 


CO., 
jcago, 


Sold by 
A MILLER 
pr sample: 
MORN- 
~e 40 cents 
Both 


ay, N. 


0 
Bali: 


New Y ork. 
stencil a” 
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WATCH FACTORY. 


I 


THE 


Collins Metal Watches, 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish. 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one free. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent by express, C.O.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; wehaveno Agents. C, E. COLLINS & CO., 

335 Broadway, New York City, 
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“The New Volume 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY, 


,: ENLARGED, opens with a Brilliant Initial 
Number. There-are MORE THAN FIFTY ILLUS- 
» tions, including frontispiece, Portrait of 
SCRIBNER. 

are five brilliantly written Illustrated 
Articles, be sides STORIES OF GREAT INTEREST 
wp power by Mrs, OLIPHANT, Miss PHELPs, 
EGGLEsToN, Macpona.p, 


and others. 
rheve are several remarkable Essays and Poems, 
nd among the latter 
JOAQUIN MILLER’S LATEST POEM. 
The Editorials, on Topics oF THe Time, by 
are unsurpassed in vigor of 


“vt and brillianey of expression by any 
thing in current literature. 

Montuty (discarding all pad- 

dng) aims to be, in point of literary and artistic 


The Best Periodical of its Kind 
in the World. 
It has the choicest corps of contributors on both 
of the Atlantic. 
A series of Papers will soon appear by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, Prime Minister of England. 
PRICE $4 a Year. (ne year’s subscrip- 


tion, with 12 back numbers, $5. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GIFT 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


_Brown’s Shaksperian Almanac for 
luirly lows with yuoiavons and illustrations 
e Bard of Avon. Ita principal features, how- 
‘the Seven Cuts illustrating the Ghost Scene 

1 De beth, and an Illuminated Frontispiece represent- 


lug King Le . Prego with the storm; Young Amer- 
ica running into the e asy, weedy ways of life, &c., &. 
iWelve or fit it: en copies of this work will be sent free 

mepeld, by mail, to any person who will judiciously 
distribute them in his local ty. Address 


Dr. 0, PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


PORTABILITY with 
gre at power in FIELD, MARINE 

‘OURISTS’, OPERA, and — 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
trenort) createst transparent power, to 
“Vien and improve the sight without the distress- 
of frequent changes, atalogues sent free 

3-cout stamp. MMONS, 

Oc lists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


Bower's Bitters! ! Boker’s Bitters! 
“Y Siould be without a bottle of 


“BOKER'S BITTERS,” 


ae rience of ners than 45 years has proved 
LFFIC BY FAR the BEST and most 
then CIOUS Bitters, as well 
ae ‘reeable and pleasant Cordial. Beware of 
oe, — buy only of re spectable houses. 
FU NKE, Jr., Sole A 
0, By gent 
Box 1099, 66 Liberty New York, 


DON'T. BUY 


ve seen our new bed and 
nd platen printing- 
est chy America, warranted 
rand the ge he ral world for the am- 


printer. Address, for circu- 
PRESS CO, , 53 Murray St. N. 
and 8 ’Provi ince St. Boston’ 


Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 


(STEAM REFIN ED.) 


It Oils, Bi: acks, Polial 

ah 1e8, and Soaps at 
_ name time. Put up in large and 
size boxes, aleo in 8-Ib bars. Send 
b . wn amp for our WAV ERLY. Addreas 
" HITNEY & co. ,59 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SLYCERING CAKE. 


4 8 
‘Shavit? FRINE is unequaled for 
Produce 2 hampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Sand chen. Clear, skin, and prevents 
Serine ‘franted Over one-half pure 
tureny ¢ by druggists. Marx & E, 
ilycerine, 19 William St., New York. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 


makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wail, at less than 
half the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 
and Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


B. E. HALE, Chicago ; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


LOOK ! } One package of Prof. 

Hill's Magic Compound 
will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without 
injury) in 21 days, in every case, or 
money refunded; 25 cents a package, 

etpaid: three for 50 cente. Address 
1. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 


EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
ar 
FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 
~ey for a catalogue and price-list. 
r SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 
170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the da ay. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Paila, Milk- 
Pans, W rash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and De acriptive Lista. J . KO BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARES, 

575 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
and U. 8. Gov’t Manfr of First Premium 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and’ 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, free 


HORACE WATER 
A Great Offer.— 481 Broadway, N. Yr 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me.opgons, ‘and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
it EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, PURING THIS 
wontn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly inst allments. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE OF MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 50 cents. It curls straight hair in beautiful curis on 
the first application, and will remain in curl ten days. 
Address B. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 


x T Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Valu- 
SPLENDID able Recipes, Secreta, &c.., &. 40 
long columns, size of Ledger, a family paper. The 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Prang’s Chromo and 
paper till 1873. Only 75 cta. Banner, insdale, N. H. 


FI UNTING, Trapping, and Fishing made 

easy. Beat Book; 76 pages; Only 

20 cents, Catalo he. 
Addre N. 


IFL ES. Shot-Gun Revolvers, Gun 

Miaterial, Write for Price-Liet, to Great Wrat- 
ren Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 


I) A R—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 
per month guaranteed 


$100 to 25 sure to Agents 7 


where, selling our new seven-strand White 
Clothes Lines, Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Grrarp W tre Philadelphia, F Pa. 


$900, 00 MADE BY AGENTS for 


our new and easy-selling book. 
Three magnificent worth $12 90 given 
to every new Agent. dress INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLISHING CO., 93 a 95 Liberty St, New York. 


$65 = 


PER MONTH. — Our A ents are 
making the above omeuet right along. 
Full description circulars sent free. 
TELLS & CO., 482 Broome St, N. ¥. 


0: CANV ASSING AGENTS EARN 810 


to 820 daily. New Monopoly. Sells in eve 
family to entire satisfaction. A cents wanted. Ad. 
dress MYERS M’F'G CO., 104 John St., N. Y. 

A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$49. 


g 300 A MONTH and rg to rood canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago, 


W ATCH Frets, to Agents, to introduce an article that 
lls in every house. 8. LAND, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0 A “Week to Agente, male or female. Busi- 

ness honorable. L. GaRsrpr, Paterson, N. J. 

$10 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Sam} Nes free. 
Address A. E. GRALAM, Springfield, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLISUED BY 
HARPER 6 BROTHERS, New York. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. B. L. Fagszzon, Author’ of 
“Grif” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By FLorence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “* Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” Sacristan’s Household,” Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiittam Brack, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Papert, 50 cents. 


EDI TIONS by the Author of “ John 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. ‘By Cuar ies Granon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harres & Brornens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt of 
the United States, o on receipt of the price. — 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
sriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

DERSON «& Co., - Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


Agents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article o t utility and abso- 
lutely needed in every household. For further particu- 
lars, address Tur Cuamprion M’r’e Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, T11K NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BKING PRINTED ON 
FAOM SEPARATE VIKCE OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... « 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 39 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRBESS................ 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.................... 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 43 
Dou - BR 


STED SACQUE WALKING 


eee ere ee eee ee eee 


seer ee ee eee 50 
Vol. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... » ae 
LADY'S GORED = 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 
POSTILION - BAS UE WALKING SUIT..... = 2 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
CO 15 FOALS ON) “ 2 
GIRL'S RINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
(for child from 6 months to 4 


1d) 
KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
ACKET (for boy from 9 vears old).... 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “* 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)... 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
E POLONAISE WALKING 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
BAS UE WALKING SUIT............ 
TTEAU WRAPPER..........-. 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years Old)... 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please « 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual dieconnt. 


ify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Housekeeping Goods, 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are Offering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 


TABLE DAMASKS, TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
| DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, PILLOW CASINGS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, FLANNELS, PRINTS, AND DOMESTICS 
OF EVERY KIND. 

Also, 

A LARGE INVOICE OF 


PINE FRENCH FAMILY LINENS, 
comprising 
TABLE-CLOTHS, TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, AND PILLOW LINENS, 
At 333¢ per Cent. Below Regular Prices, 
Among the 
TABLE LINENS 
of this very superior stock 
are some of the most costly goods, 
in 
RARE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
to which they respectfully solicit an early inspection. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, of the 
United States, on receipt of the 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor df wee. icia. 
By Surtn, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 

dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRA TED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac, 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Cupies, $1 00. 


THE RISE AND FA LL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Prem- 
BROKE Frreiper, an Rye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of “ Harper’s Hand-Book of Euro 
Travel, «Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. Witha Ma ap 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuarixes Kovesier. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 

ited, with Notes, by J. Roirz, A.M., former- 

ly Head Master of the High - School, Cambridge, 

Mass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. Kin 
Poem. By LytTox. 12mo, 
ated, $1 75. rm 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorp Brovesam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. Land Il. 12mo, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes 


Arthur. A 
loth, Dlamin- 


Harree & Beroruers will send any of 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, ana 
BAZAR. 

tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 

per’s Macazine, Harper’s or Harper's Ba- 


ZAR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


Harper’s Macazurr, One Year.... ..$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 ‘ 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the | ¥, or 
Bazar will be swpplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Gopies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weeaty or Bazag 
20 cents a year, pay able yearly, semi- yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 centa additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
ecriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volame, and back Numbers will be sent 

accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderatood that the enbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be 
both the old and new one mast be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruxrs ia prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anverristne ty Harper's 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500: Ilalf Page, 
Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 aw Line ; 
Oumide Pere, $2 50 per Line—each ineert 


Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; la 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. iu 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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$990 For first-clase Pianos Bent on trial—No Ap'ts. 


HARPER'S 


f 


A 


Underwaar, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 


Cardigan Jackets, 
Shirts, Collars, 
Drawers, 


AT EXTREMELY LCW PRICES. 


UNION ADAM; & 


No. 637 Broadway. NEW-YORK. 


A REBELLIOUS STOMACH. 


The stomach, like the body politic, resents ill-treatment by_rebellion. And 
it rebels, the liver, the bowels, the nerves, the circulation, re- 


volt likewise, and the whole system is disastrously agitated. Pacif 
late the deranged digestive organ first, and the disturbance in its desaadandian 


will speedily cease, The tonic, alterative, corrective, and purifying properties of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


render it an irresistible remedy in cases of indigestion and its concomitant ail- 
and genial 


& Go 
CLOTHIERS 


BROADWAY & 
GRAND ST 


£ R \ ments. It is a fine stomachic, and its cathartic operation is so mild 
’ that it never produces the slightest symptoms of debility. 


— SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Whether you wish 


RAILROAD™"" CHARLES W. 


| SAPOLIO 
MORGA: Ws For General Household Purposes, 
SONS’ BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives ind table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used f 
general house cleaning. Fors le by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 1 Washington St., N. Y. 


USE 


ESTB. 


ENOCH 


A COLLECTION OF OVER 
NINE THOUSAND ANECDOTES, 
AND ILLLUSTRaTions oF Lirx, Cuaracrer, HUMOR AND 
Parsos, in One Hundred Classifica tio ns, (alphabetically 
arranged,) among which are found those of cLercrmern, 
PHYSICIANS, ATTORNEYS, statesmen, literary and scientific 
men, poets, painters and sculptors, with numerous Max- 

and many items of Fact and Philosoph 


e and Travelling agents wanted in all parts of the 
United States to whom the most liberal commissions will 
be paid. For particulars send for descriptive circulars 


No. 66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Kf 
GUANACO 
MBRELLA 

TRY ONE. — 
FOR SALE By ALL DEALERS. 
POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturere of 
Ambere, ng and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 Johm St. 


middie of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


HE UNIVERSAL 
Twineand Thread 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
attached to the coat, 


a work - box. Saves 
time, twine, thread, 
finvers, and teeth. Samples m iiled on receipt of 25c. 
If not satisfactory, money retu ned. 

T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., Off ce 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufactory, Bridg sport, Conn. 


ACCIDENTS, 
TRAVELERS 
of Hartford. 


Address U. 8. PIANO (O., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 


b 
pto M 
ims, 
Local 
. 
and all other information to BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 


WEEKLY. 


— 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th St, N.Y 


SHIRTS. 


W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
rior Dréss Shirts thade to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&@~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Six good “ Harris $9. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of smal) fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist; and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, — or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t®” The Trade supp with Dress Shirts to Order. 


MOL! ER's 
COD-tLIVER 


Ds. J. MARION SIMS says: “‘ For some years I 
had given up the use of Cod-Liver Oil al her; but 
since my attention was called by Dr. Sayre to M6LLER’s 
Oil I have prescribed it pimost — and have every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with i” 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


A BOON TO ALL WRITERS. 


The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 
er’s not a Fountain Pen, but used withany pen. Fille 
ed by atmospheric pressure in an instant. 
Writes 2000 words with one oe. The 
Ink reservoir is within the holder. Samples by mail, 
50 cents; Nickel, $1 00; Ebony, $1 50; Rubber, $2 00; 
Bank Holder, Gold, $2 50. Goods guaranteed. For sale 


Coo ’ State 


All from breaking a kerosene glass lamp. 


THE ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


erty, and a now desolated city would have been 
For Sale at all Lamp Stores. 
Manufactured by WALLACE & SONS, 
Agents wanted. } 89 Chambers 8t., New York. 


YEAST 
POWDER 


IS THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER 


AND THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ARTICLE PREPARED 


DOOLEY & BROTHER. 


ESTABLISHED 1558. 


DESOLATED CHICAGO, 


| Novem BER 4, 187] 


STARR & MARCUS 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. y,, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F'G COMPANY's 


STERLING SILVER-WARE 


Especial attention is request. 
ed to the many néw and ele. 
gant pieces manufactured ey. 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com. 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive ase 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de. 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machip. 
ery and method of manufac. 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev. 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling 
926-1000. 

H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Asbestos Roofing 


Firat Premium awarded by American Institute, 1570, 

This is a substantial and reliable Roofing, suitable 
for all kinds of buildings. Is adapted to steep or flat 
roofs, in all climates, and can be readily applied by 
any one. 
li gr Pamphlets, Price-List, and samples 
sent free. Address 

H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Y., 

Manufacturer of Roofing Materials, established in 138. 


Woopwakrp's 
NATIONAL ARCHI I ECT. 
Working Drawings, 
$12, postpaid. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y. 
, Send for Catalogue of all books 
= on Architecture, Agricullure, 
Field Sports, and the Hors. 
HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM makes a lady of 2 !ook 
as if she were but 18. It removes Moth-patches, [irc 
marks, Sallowness, etc., and in a few weeks changis the 
rustic face into one of culture and refinement. then 
dress your hair with Lyon's Kathairon, and the (wo 
attractions—the complexion and the hair—are perfect. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 
“Ws 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be applied bs 
an ordinary mechanic or wen 557 Send for Cir- 
cular and samples to . H. MARTIN, st 

70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, N.1. 


t late 
B U L D E R S with 


” ee 
scriptive circular of ‘Village Builder.” Address: 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St... N.1 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS. 


Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, "4. 


Béautifies the complexion by removing 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. 
five cents per box. 

F. HENRY, Sole 
No. 8 College Place, New 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


Read and circulate D’ Aubigne’s Great Work, 
HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION. 
And by so doing aid your COU NTRY,SOCIETY,. 
FREEDOM, RELIGION and HUMANITY. 
~ contains fuller more on the 
subject o ry than an u 
AGENTS W ANTED in every t 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves the most violent paroxysms in fire minutes, 
and effects a speedy cure. ce, $2 by mail. Address 
8S. C, UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


50 CENT: ~ gent to Box 3856, N. Y. 
P. O., furnishes samples 

for refined money-making employment. 
NEW COLORADO COLONY.—For information 


address Ww. E. Panor, 8 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


SOAP. 


TRANSPARENT GLYCERINE, 


A Toilet Soap of unequaled good qualities | 
J. Cc. HULL'S SON, N. 


If your hair is failing out, 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA 


D 
a purely vegetable — 
ing. Sold every where 
INSTRUMENTS, PAPER. 


LOTH, &c. Send 2 3c. stamps fc Sew Yor! 
J. BICKNELL & 27 Warr n St.. 
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Damr BRITANNIA. “ Yes ; 


[See “THe Pope AND THE TEACHER,” Page 1042. 


you know how it is yourself”. 
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THE POPE AND THE T JACHER. 
By EUGENE LAWRENC 

Or that wide contest in which the Romish 

Church seems resolved to engage sith all civil 


‘governments, the most importan/ element is 


the question of education. An it fallible pope 
might vainly hurl anathema or alloc ition against 
a nation that had never been instr‘jcted in obe- 
dience to the papal see; but if he can convert 
every where the school-teacher int) the priest, 
he may at least hope to preserve a powerful in- 
fluence in modern politics. Th} kings and 
rulers of Europe have, one by oi e, gradually 
thrown off all allegiance to the jtomish see. 
Nations long noted for their big ted devotion 
to the interests of Rome are now .ecome more 
active in opposition to its tyranny han the rul- 
ers or the people of Protestant lan |s. Catholic 
Italy has destroyed the temporal power. The 
Jesuits, wliese daring policy conti lled the de- 
erees of the recent Council of the ’‘atican, have 
been driven from the city of Rime. Spain, 
where only a few years ago imp isonment or 
banishment awaited the Protestan missionary, 
now invites a free religious discusion. Even 
Austria, whose government seeme based upon 
superstition, abolishes the Concord t, and treats 
with contempt those minatory appi als by which 
the pope seeks to arouse its Catho! c population 
to rebellion and to disturb the peac 3 of the pro- 
gressive empire. 

The cause of the swift fall of the papal power 
is the rapid spread of knowledge. Science has 
avenged GaLILEo, and brought int contact with 
modern civilization the dark places of the earth. 
liome itself was invaded by the rat road and the 
telegraph, in defiance of the dull »pposition of 
Grecory or Pics. Spain and Ita y have yield- 
ed to the assaults of the school-m ster and the 
engineer; and for the first time ince HiLpE- 
nranxp all Western Europe is set _ree from the 
political usurpation of an Italian p iest. 

Had the Vatican Council assen' 2d to the de- 
mands of the people for a new ed ication; had 
it welcomed the teacher, the mar: of letters or 
of science, to its Church as the firn est friends of 
a reformed faith; had it softened th. harshness of 
a priestly rule—it might, at least, | ave preserved 
for the papacy the sympathy of its ; ncient allies ; 
it might have temporized with Au tria, or paci- 
fied Italy and Spain. But it cho; 2 to rise to a 
height of assumption from which e en the Coun- 
cil of Trent had shrunk in prude tt alarm. It 
decreed the superiority of the poje to all civil 
governments, threatened persecutii n, denounc 
the progress of modern reform. | “he new oes 
ernments and the new systems of ¢ lucation were 
included in its anathemas; every | aithful adher- 
ent of the Romish see is, in effec , called upon 
to rise in defense of its spiritual ¢ espotism, and 
overturn every institution that star ls in the path 
of the infallible Church. 

This, at least, is the interpreta ion put upon 
the decrees of the council in all Catholic lands. 
It is stated that in Germany a fie ce excitement 
has arisen, quite unparalleled in m ddern history ; 
that cities are torn by religious itrife, families 
divided, neigpbors and friends at rariance ; that 
even tolerant Prussia, secure in ¢ military rule, 
has been driven to break up or re: train its Cath- 
olic schools, or force upon them li ‘eral teachers ; 
that the mischievous activity of { :e Jesuits has 
made them once more a terror 0 pacific Ger- 
mans; that the hidden designs oj the papal fac- 
tion are awakening sincere alar1) in the kings 
and people of the Continent. (t is suggested 
that the future policy of the ex reme Roman- 
ists will be to excite revolution ai d promote an- 
archy, to arouse the flames of dj jcord in every 
progressive nation, to stimulate tl e evil instincts 
of men, and point to the hori ».rs they have 
themselves occasioned as the | ist judgments 
from above upon the enemies of the vicegerent 
of Heaven. 

How far these dark anticipatic 1s now stirring 
the German mind may be fulfill¢ 1 in the event, 
we do not seek to determine; the! suffice to show 
what is the aspect which the Rom sh Church now 
presents to the statesmen of Eurc pe. It has be- 
come more than ever before an ( bject of dread, 


- It has identified itself with the society of the 


Jesuits; and all the dark intrig je and cunning 
policy, all the unscrupulous moral and unsparing 
cruelty, all the fatal blindness and fierce audacity, 
which history imputes to that «¢-mbitious order 
must hereafter be associated wi h the political 
designs of Rome. 

Such is the foreign power whi +h is asking or 
urging us, in no modest tone, to | hrow down one 
of the bulwarks of our republican nstitutions—to 
destroy our common-school syst ‘m, and intro- 
duce a method of instruction tha has failed no- 
toriously in every European count *y. In France 
and England denominational sc iools have left 
the greater part of the people u jeducated. In 
Austria the government has be¢ 1 forced to re- 
move its children from the contrc | of the priests. 
‘The Italian schools are all unde the ban of the 
pope. In Germany, where a |.beral form~of 
Catholicism prevails, and where the state exer- 
cises a rigorous control over the system of edu- 
cation, the government has alré¢idy learned to 
look with alarm upon ‘the dislo' al influence of 
its Romish teachers. In Hollar i, where a sys- 
tem prevails nearly similar to our own, education 
has risen to its highest excellence and has proved 
the firmest ally of religion, mora! ty, and general 
prosperity. 

With us the common school, more than any 
other influence, has confirmed he advance of 
freedom. It has linked togeth r, by a golden 
tie of intelligence and good seni», the East and 
the West. It is blending into! ne united and 
vigorous nation the various race, that have met 
together on the broad territory tl at spreads from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The common- 
school system is as useful and a) effective in the 
rich wheat fields of Minnesota, «n the shores of 
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the Columbia, or in the new cities of the Cali- 
fornia coast, as in Massachusetts or Pennsyl- 
vania ; it teaches every where the same lesson of 
fraternity and equality; offers every where the 
same standard of mental culture; softens the 
tendency to sectional differences ; repels the Eu- 
ropean ideas of caste ; dissolves the bitterness of 
opposing creeds; and, with a mighty power, 
holds together the foundations of the republic. 
Happy would it have been for the Southern 
States had they early recognized the political 
value of the teacher. Slavery might then have 
been peacefully laid aside, and a dreadful retri- 
bution escaped. But the slave-holders were al- 
ways the bitterest foes of the common school, 
and, when they rose in rebellion, fell crushed 
and powerless before the intellectual ageut they 
had despised. 

A similar fate awaits the mental tyranny of 
the Romish Church. Yet the struggle will, no 
doubt, be a long one both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. It will chiefly be felt in populous cities. 
One of the most curious passages in history is 
the control which the extreme faction of the 
Romish priesthood has long held in New York. It 
is safe to say that for twenty years the politics 
of our city have been usually governed by the 
priest; that an Italian faction has selected the 
rulers of the metropolis of the New World. The 
result is sufficiently appalling. Romish bishops 
and priests, selected by the pope, have aimed in- 
cessant blows, from the pulpit or through the 
elections, at our common schools. Their vigor 
has been impaired, their morals tainted. It is 
estimated that twenty thousand children, chiefly 
Irish, have been shut out from the schools by the 
influence of the priests or the deficiencies of our 
system ; that while in Berlin or Amsterdam no 
child is left without instruction, in New York the 
vagrant horde of ignorant and vicious youth is 
every year increasing. The ban of the pope has 
chiefly fallen upon the unlucky Irishman. Al- 
ways the chosen victim of the Italian priest, he is 
forbidden in New York or Cincinnati to send his 
children to the public schools. He is condemned 
by his foreign masters to perpetuate in the New 
World the ignorance and the folly they had en- 
tailed upon him in the Old. 

In New York the priests and the slave-holders 
ruled for many years harmoniously together. The 


votes of the Romish section of our citizens dur- . 


ing the rebellion were uniformly aimed against 
the government; and even the gallantry of Sxer- 
IDAN can scarcely efface the memory of the gen- 
eral disloyalty of his countrymen. History must 
always record that, in the most disastrous mo- 
ments of the war, the unrefleeting Romanists rose 
to pillage the city, and apparently to deliver it 
into the hands of the slave-holders; that a suc- 
cession of riots and disorders has arisen among 
the ignorant multitude to whom the priests have 
refused the education of freemen; that the rul- 
ers they have placed in office have committed 
enormous crimes, and that the utter ruin of the 
city was only averted by a sudden discovery of 
their guilt. Such facts are lessons. They show 
the urgent need of enforcing a thorough system 
of education upon our foreign lation; of 
teaching. them loyalty to the government, the 
value of honesty, and the duty of gratitade. 

A new period of advance seems opening upon 
us. We have destroyed slavery, and with it have 
passed away many delusions and many crimes. 
We have seen the French empire sink amidst its 
corruptions, and the temporal power of the pope 
perish with the decaying glories of France, Our 
own country resounds with the clamor of indus- 
try; he who labors is certain to reap a full re- 
ward; immense regions of unbounded fertility 
are opening to the new generation, and from the 
toiling throngs arises a cry for honesty and jus- 
tice, by which alone industry can secure its hon- 
orable gains. Virtues long forgotten are once 
more sought for; the shocking aspect of vice, 
cowering, revengeful, yet shameless, amidst its 
heaps of gold, is more than ever repulsive. We 
believe that the new generation will be possessed 
of a mental and moral vigor unknown to the 
past; will refresh its strength with active labor; 
will rise to the refinement of a well-ordered 
mind. But that it may do so it will need all 
the aid of the public schools. The land must be 
sown thickly with busy school-houses. ‘The 
teacher must stand at the head of the advancing 
generation. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the lessons of history and of reason must flow in 
an unfailing tide, and all men be taught that the 
vices and follies of the past should be the scorn 
of freemen. 

In fortunate Holland, we are assured by Baron 
Cuvier and Mr. Nicnors, there is neither phys- 
ical nor mental want: no beggars are seen in 
the streets of its cities; no man that can labor 
will consent to live in dependence. There is no 
one in all Holland of sane mind that has not 
received a careful education. Its teachers dre 
cultivated to the highest pitch of mental and 
moral excellence; are held in the most sincere 
esteem as the chief benefactors of the state; are 
admitted to be the source of general prosperi 
and content. The schools are attended by bot 
Catholics and Protestants in unbroken harmony. 
Religious discussion is carefully excluded from 
the course of education, and rival sects forget 
their differences in their common thirst for 
knowledge. No penalty is imposed to oblige 
parents to send their children to the schools; 
but whoever neglects to do so is deprived of all 
aid from the public charities. A similar pro- 
vision might be added with advantage to our 
own systems; and we may trust the time is not 
distant when in every American city the teach- 
ers will be as accomplished, the schools as nearly 
perfect, the bitterness of sectarianism as little 
felt, as in Haarlem or Amsterdam. 

But to the demand of an Italian priest that 
we should abandon our national system of edu- 
cation there can be but one reply—the common 
schools shall be maintained. Public policy alone 


would forbid us to yield to the arts of that dan- 
gerous faction which in Europe is making relig- 
ion a source of civil strife, and which in our 
own city has brought more than European cor- 
ruption and crime. But the strength: of the 
common-school system lies in the general favor 
of the people. Its benefits are felt through the 
growing population of the Northwest, on the 
shores of the Pacific, amidst the golden cliffs of 
Nevada. It follows the settler as he makes new 
paths in the wilderness. It will throw its pro- 
tecting shield over the future millions who are 
to throng the vast and tempting region from St. 
Paul to the mouth of the Columbia, where a 
whole nation might be lost in the opulent soli- 
tude. It will be cherished in the Eastern cities 
as the surest bulwark against the rising flood of 
European ignorance and barbarism. It will be- 
come dear to all classes and creeds. Nor is it 
incredible that the Catholics of the New World 
will at length hear with indifference the anathe- 
mas of the pope against modern education, and 
become as resolute and bold as the Catholics of 
Italy or Spain in defense of freedom and progress. 


DOWN STREAM. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Betwrern Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river-reaches wind, 

The whispering trees accept the breeze, 
The ripple’s cool and kind: 

With love low-whispered *twixt the shores, 
With rippling laughters gay, 

With white arms bared to ply the oars, 
On last year’s first of May. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river’s brimmed with rain, 

Through close-met banks and parted banks 
Now near now far again: 

With parting tears caressed to smiles, 
With meeting promised soon, 

With every sweet vow that beguiles, 
On last year’s first of June. 


Between Molmscote and Hurstcote 
The river’s flecked with foam, 

"Neath shuddering clouds that hang in shrouds 
And lost winds wild for home: 

With tofant wailings at the breast, 
With homeless steps astray, — 

With wanderings shuddering tow'rd One rest, 
On this year’s first of May. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The summer river flows 

With doubled flight of moons by night 
And lilies’ deep repose : 

With lo! beneath the moon’s white stare 
A white face not the moon, 

With lilies meshed in tangled hair, 
On this year’s first of June. 


Between Holmscote and Harstcote 
A troth was given and riven; 

From héart’s trast grew one life to two, 
Two lost lives cry to Heaven: 

With banks epread calm to meet the sky, 
With meadows newly mowed, 

The harvest paths of glad July, 
The sweet school-children's road. 


A DEAD-LOCK, AND ITS KEY. 


A wore for you, ma'am. No answer.” 

I was resting in my own room, after riding— 
it was six O'clock, too early to dress for dinner, 
too late to dress twice after taking off my habit— 
sleeping over a book, and comfortable in my white 
dressing-gown. I was bored by the interruption. 
The note was no more than this: 


“Dram Sateen,—I must stay where I am, and you 
must go by yourself to the Lesters’—you won't mind. 
I saw Jack, and he #aid there was no party, as it would 
be troublesome, with the wedding to-morrow, and the 


dining-room is given to the I've 

Fred is my brother, and was invited, like my- 
self, to dine quietly with these Lesters, whose 
pretty daughter was to be married next day to a 
friend of ours—specially Fred’s and mine—Sir 
John March, commonly called ‘‘ Jack.” 

** What keeps Fred?” was my passing thought; 
then I read a little longer, dressed, and drove to 
Portman Square. As I turned the corner, I 
saw visible preparations and of the mor- 
row's wedding at the Les door. A cart 
with flowers was unloading; an awhing was 
being put up over the balcon} and hall door ; 
men in white aprons came and went. As the 
brougham drew up I could see th the open 
door the bustle and stir within. At ein the 
house, I opened the dining-room door to see what 
progress was béing thade with the tables. Sev- 
eral maid-servants and some of the confection- 
er’s men wére arfanging the ornaments and flow- 
ers; the cake, with its conventional erection, 
stood conspicuous. My friends’ maid was put- 
ting moss into the flower-baskets, and decorating 
the high dishes containing the more durable part 
of the feast. ** Well, Barker,” I was beginning, 
when I caught the woman’s eyes. She was 
doing her work with a strange gravity, and her 
face was full of horror and pain. When she 
saw me, she let fall the flowers in her hand. 

**Oh, ma‘am! oh, Miss Sarah! you've come.” 

** Of course I've come,” I answered. ‘‘ What 
is the matter?” 

** You haven't seen them, ma’am, have you ?” 
_ “Seen who?—the ladies? No; I came 
straight in here to look at the tables. Is there 
any thing wrong? I s we're to dine in 
the library for to-day? How nice it all looks!” 

Nice! Oh, ma‘am, it’sa mockery ; it’s awful ! 
To see it all, and to go on as if—as if— 
Lord!” and thei@roman sat down, and rocked 
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herself to and fro, with the tears 
her face. 

I was thoroughly alarmed now. 
there any thing wrong? Is any one 
Don't frighten me like this. I'll go 


running down 


I met the butler and another man j 

hall, both with scared, solemn faces, ahd eae 
to the morning-room, on the same floor Th ee 
all looked much as usual. ‘The pride of the hi a 
and of my friends’ rather valuable eallection of 
antiquities stood facing the door—a huge cabling 
with massive clamped doors, and rich|y cut brass. 
work —ciselé as only genuine brass-work of old 
time can be; curiously inlaid wood-work : on 
velous locks, which no one but its owner enlie. 
stood, and no one else dared meddle wi:) Tt 
was a very old friend, the great armoire - plavin 

with the children of the house in my own child: 
hood, I knew it, inside and outside. by heart \ 
mystery and a wonder then—an interest later— 


always a thing to admire and wonder at even 


now. 

It had three doors. The centre one. about 
four feet wide, and certainly six inches thick 
shut in another, which again inclosed, with M 
space of about eight inches of waste room, a so 
of six drawers, of different sizes, and a sort of 
cupboard above them. We used to stand as |it- 
tle children between the drawers and the inner 
door, and wonder, supposing we were shut iy 
whether we could breathe long in that narrow 
inclosure, or be heard by any one without, Sup)- 
posing—awful thought !—we were forgotten, or 
the outer door were shut. I remember thinking 
of it in bed at night, as nervous children wil] 
think of such things, till I was cold with horror. 
Both these two doors shut with a catch which 
was not a lock; but we children were forbidden 
ever to open or shut them, except when Mr. 
Lester was present. It was doubtful if any one 
else knew how to open them, for no one ever 
tried. ‘The two side doors opened with curious 
keys, Which stood in the locks, chained to the 
armoire. ‘Ilhey were valuables in themselves, 
The great key of the centre door, worth a hun- 
dred pounds or more, was considered too sacred 
for common eyes, and lay in a velvet-lined case 
in Mr. Lester's own keeping—brought out only 
occasionally to show to those who could appre- 
ciate such things. 

It stood there in the summer twilight, looming 
darkly in the quiet room, darker than the rest 
of the house, as back-rooms in London often 
are. Chilly, it seemed to me, in my thin white 
dress, coming from the hall full of sunset light. 
Turning to leave the room, I saw a man lying 
prone on his face upon the sofa; so still and so 
straight and so strange in his attitude that I 
could only stare for a minute, and wonder whet!i- 
er he was asleep or dead. His hands were over 
his ears, grasping his hair, as if in pain; and I 
noticed the soles of his boots turned quite up, 
as one notices trifles in the midst of alarm or be- 
wilderment. The nails in his boots showed he 
was not dressed for dinner. His hat was lving 
on the floor on its side. His face I could not 
see; but I knew it was Jack March, and I touch- 
ed his arm in wonder. 

Jack, are you awake? Are you asleep’ 
What is it?” I asked, with growing alarm. Was 
I to find something strange in every room I en- 
tered in this house? “Jack!” I said, agai. 
He turned, and I saw his wild, haggard face, 
that looked at me with vague eyes that seemed 
not to see; and then he put his head down with 
a moan, and covered his ears once more, as If fo 
shut out sight and sound. The room felt dark- 
er and chillier for this silent figure; and the 
gaunt old armoire seemed bigger and more 0}- 
pressive. 1 ran out of the room in a sort of 
panic. Up stairs, the drawing-room door stood 
open, The glow of the sunset was over the 
room, bright with flowers and pictures ; and the 
open windows showed the balconies lined with 
red cloth, and ready for the guests next day. 
Silence here, and silent figures, two of them— 
one crouched upon the floor, with arms out 
stretched upon a sofa; another lying half across 
an ottoman—the bride’s mother and sister. As 
I came in and spoke, now fairly bewildered and 
frightened, Mrs. Lester rose up with a despair- 
ing wail. 
we Saleen, Saleen!” She stood shaking and 

ing out my name. 

Lester,” I said, taking the 
woman’s cold hands, come and sit down 
tell me what has happened. Kate! | — 
the girl on the floor, ‘‘come and give + Ihed 
cushion.” She é¢ame mechanically, and heipe 
her mother to the arm-chair. “Now ee v7 
if youcan—” But Mrs. 
en back upon the cushion, and she 

The girl roused herself. 

‘¢ No wonder,” she said ; 
ing all day; and then all this. 
Saleen. I shall go mad if Jt 
has never come back!” 

“ Where is your father ?” 

don’t know. We sent 
and to the Howse: they cant find yn ; t's 
we've searched his room, and isnot tere 
nowhere. And Jack is nearly wilt; 

't break it open.” 
What, child ? Can't you for 
are talking about? J shall ge mad 
cant tind? A na there, and 

‘Saleen, it’s Mary. Mary she’s 
the key is gone, and papa } a the girl flung 
dying there—suffocating; 20° and tears. 
herself on the floor with wild page tomer 
Mrs. Lester lay forgotten 10 her —_ ; 
rolled in unavailing misery the as ever 
down stairs. The servants were as 5°. 

j ow. 
I said to the butle 


she has eaten poth- 
It's too awful, 
hink; avd 


down to the club 


And 


ho was 


4 Barke: 
Speak out; and [ wen: to the 
I just saw that Barker had descended to 
; floor, and that her head was on the c] er: 
she clutched, sobbing aloud 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
| 
ue 
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ing in @ tray of glass, “are you going on 
= this folly, and that girl dying in 
ye next room? Is no one going to try to save 


a ‘s stood still and looked at me pityingly ; 
hook his head sadly, and went on. 
: liceman was 
rushed into the street po T said. 
standing near the.carts. Come here,” I 
another man—*‘ go and get a black- 
Run for your life! Tell them to bring 
tools to open locks and unscrew every — 
Run!—And you get hatchet; get 
come and break open the great es 
gasped to the servants, who came out to see 
time that has been lost al- 
we “They obeyed me, dispersing hither 
it seemed hours before the men 
came back with tools. “Try the hinges ret. 
‘re there screws? There was that chance ; 
and they worked at them, removing several 
peavy curious nails and screws, but seeming no 
ror the object; the door was fast and firm. 
“Oh break it down!” I screamed at last; 
break it with the hatchet. What does any 
thing matter, but her life—her life!" 

‘Her life!” said some strange voice close to 
me. and.there stood Jack March, swaying like a 
jvunkem man, with scared eyes and wild hair. 
Was his teason gone or going ? 

“Don't!” he shouted to a workman who was 
lifting the hatchet to break in the door, ‘* Not 
up there. Her head,” And then he stooped 
his ear to the key-hole, listened intently a minute, 
raised his hand as if to demand silence, and, the 
intelligence fading out of his face, he rose with 
» diseordant laugh and walked away. ** Bah! 
he said: “her life against Lester s cabinet—her 
lite against a key.” We did not even look round 
+) see where he went stumbling through the hall, 
where he fell in a fit upon the floor. 

Fearing to injure that imprisoned figure—liv- 
ing or dead, who could tell ?—we left the door, 
and proceeded to break into the middle compart- 
ment from the wings. The grand old work- 
manship resisted: there seemed no weak point, 
no crevice, no possibility of breaking into the 
huge thing without fear of harm to that which 
it held locked and fast, within a few inches of 
our light and air and living life, done to death 
by a bit of clever machinery, the work of a dead 
hand, I would not think of beautiful Mary Les- 
‘er as she might be, must be, if another hour 
went by. All this time no questions were asked. 
| never knew till afterward how it had all hap- 
pened; how her father, only an hour or so ear- 
lier. exhibiting his wonderful cabinet to a con- 
yoisseur in such matters, had gone up stairs 
with his friend to show the key he prized so 
much, leaving the cabinet door open, intending 
to réturn; how Mary and the children, a youn- 
ger brother and sister, had come in; and how 
the unusual sight of the open ad attracted 
them: how she looked in, and told the little 
ones she had not stood inside it **so” since she 
was as little as they were, and, laughing, tried to 
stand in the old place. ‘** I am not too big even 
now, am 1?” she said; and the children ran to 
see, and pushing the doors against her, the 
spring canght, and shut her*in with death and 
suffocation; while they went shouting to the 
others that sister Mary was “in there shat up,” 
and they **couldn’t let her out.” 

No, they could not let her ont. Mr. Lester 
and his friend had gone off with the key, to show 
it to some one who had doubted its date—so it 
appeared from one of the boys who now came in, 
He had heard them talking on the stairs as they 
Went out, 

“He said: ‘Jarvis knows nothing about it; 
ie has never seen it,’” said the boy, sobbing. ** I 
leard him, I know he said Jarvis.” 

“That will be Colonel Jarvis, in Charles 
“treet, ma'am,” said Davis. ‘* Maybe, if we 
seit there—” 

_ There were voices outside, and Barker looked 
in with a white face of horror. 

“Its master coming in,” she said, in a sort 
of whisper, 

_We all stood back. Who would tell him? 
ho was to say, Your girl is behind that im- 
tovable door ? 

but the boy, frightened enough at his father at 
other umes, went up to him, trying to speak quiet- 
“The key, Sir, Quick, for God's sake!” 
“Key! What—what’s all this? Good God! 
“seizing @ servant by the collar, and fling- 
I ds to one side, like a cat—*‘do you know 
\ 7 you re doing, meddling with that cabinet ? 
Why, it s worth thousands! God'bless me! what 
on all this mean ?” He was purple with anger. 
he t stand Staring. Sarah Heriot,” he thun- 
“ered, “you are nota fool. Be good enough to 
explain this—this—” 

up to him sick with horror. ‘The 
some managed my. “There is 

e—dying. 

Whois i there! Who? What! 
ill | winced with He shook me by the shoulder 

“Oh pain, 
thing Key, the key! 
else, Sir, 
ore time.” 


~ looked sharply round. Mrs. Lester and 
standing at the door, with their terri- 
wish userable faces. He took in the rest of us 

@ glance, 
Mery 2” he said, suddenly. No one 
Who is gl hy the devil don’t you answer me? 
there? a in there ? _How could any one be 
gray. an P “apy But his face was growing ashy 
God lips whitened as he spoke, Ah, 
not my girl — shut the door! It is not Mary, 
t He pointed with a shaking 
door. And—I haven't the 
hed one rush into the street. The serv- 
he tn “ning about were swept right and left, as 
past them down Urchard Street into Ox. 


ready!” 
and thither. 


Never mind any 
Only open it quick, and lose no 


ford Street. They could see the hatless, fleeing 
figure disappearing in the distance, 

Mrs. Lester came into the hall. The doctor 
and others were busy about poor Jack March, 
who lay on the dining-room sofa, with closed 
eyes, happily unconscious. The timid mistress 
of the house stood by the staircase, her face, her 
voice, her whole appearance changed and aged 
in the last hour. 

** He has gone for the key ; he can’t be back,” 
she said, speaking like a woman in a dream, 
‘“*not for half an hour.” She looked round 
stupidly and smiled. ‘‘He will kill me, you 
know; but the cabinet shail be broken open— 
broken to pieces! Nevermind. Fancy waiting 
for the key!” she laughed. ‘‘ Break it down, 
Itellyou! Jgivetheorder. Do you hear me?” 

Two workmen came from the side door, where 
a fresh amd useless attempt had been made to re- 
move the panel without injury to the front or to 
the imprisoned girl. 

** We might loosen the wood-work, and strike 
it out, mum; and go on taking out screws, same 
time.” 

Do it.” 

Sharp blows upon chisels now, and several 
screws removed from lock and hinges. 

** Strike at the hinges with the hatchet,” came 
Mrs. Lester’s altered voice, hard and wiry, usu- 
ally so low and hesitating. ** Cut them through ; 
it can be done—it shall.” 

They struck with a will; the hatchet edge was 
pressed to the weakest part, and heavy blows 
from a mallet upon that. The hatchet edge was 
turned, and a dint made; some of the work in- 
jured and broken—but no more. 

through the panel,” suggested Kate. 
“Surely wood can be Ancona 

** It's all lined with iron, mum,” said Davis; 
“it is as good as a safe. But we might try.” 

Three telling blows. The room suddenly 
darker, a chill sough of wind from the window, 
and the door swung to with abang. Every one 
looked round. A growl of distant thunder, and 
a faint flash of lightning accounted for it next 
moment. More blows, and a long ominous roll, 
and the lightning playing across the great ar- 
moire; then an avalanche of rain and hail—all 
strange and incongruous on this fine evening. 
The room was nearly dark. One of the men 
spoke: ‘“* Is there a step-ladder in the house ?” 
It was brought. ‘I'll try the top, with your 
leave, maam. Ah, if I had alight now!” He 
was given a taper from the library table. ‘‘ Bill” 
—to his companion—‘‘look here; hold the 
light, and keep a hand on the side.” He lifted 
the hatchet, and gave a swinging blow—another 
—an awful clap of thunder, and the next flash 
showed every white face.to the other. Quick 
steps in the hall, and the door flung wide; a 
wild, wet figure threw the key among us, and 
fell in a heap on the floor. ith a wrench, the 
man on the ladder tore off the upper moulding, 
and half the roof of the armoire. Mrs. Lester 
took up the key, fambled with the lock, let it 
fall with a shriek. Barker canght it from her, 
put it in, and turned it. ‘“‘ Open it,” she whis- 
pered to one of the men; ‘‘ Z can’t.” She turn- 
ed away, sick with dread. It was opened, show- 
ing nothing but the terrible inner door, whose 
spring was only known to the master, lying 
senseless on the floor. 

‘** Take off more here,” one of the men shout- 
ed ; ‘* it will give air till the door’s got open.” 

Good thought. ‘They worked savagely. 

Mrs. Lester was on her knees by her husband. 
**Oh, get brandy! Get him to speak! He 
could tell us how!” They did what they could. 
‘** William! Oh, speaktome! Howcan I open 
it, the spring—the inner door ?” 

‘The white lips moved, and the head with its 
dripping hair rolled to one side, but no sound 
came. The men worked wildly now. All thought 
of sparing the beautiful front and brass-work 
was forgotten. ‘They tore and hammered at the 
inner door,. whose smooth polished surface pre- 
sented no crevice or join where to strike first— 
where to insert a chisel or direct a blow. As 
they worked, consciousness returned to Mr. Les- 
ter: he half sat up, supporting himself against 
the door; but no words came, though his lips 
moved, and his eyes looked with intense eager- 
ness at the destruction of his precious armoire. 
He lifted his hand and looked mutely at his wife. 
She put her head down to his lips. “* What is 
it? What shall [ tell them to do?” He beat 
his hand upon the floor. 

Kate sprung forward: ‘‘I know! I know! 
Strike on the floor, at the foot of the inner door! 
Oh, I remember, it was there!” 

Davis felt with his hand all along the polish- 
ed surface of the lowest shelf. ‘* Here, press 
here; give me a hammer.” He felt a slight 
rise, and struck gradually all about the spot 
Kate showed him. A deafening clap of thun- 
der, and a flash, blinding us for the moment, 
and we all crowded close, and then came a 

creak, drowned in the awful thunder. 

‘* It’s open,” said one of the men. 

Kate slid to the floor, twisting my dress about 
her head. 

Davis turned from the door. ‘*I daren’t look,” 
he said. ‘“* Do you,” to the carpenter’s man. 
** Open it gently.’ 

Barker stretched forward, turned round, tried 
to say something, and burst out crying. 

**T can’t see,” said the man, with a strange, 
thick voice. ** Bring the light, some one.” For 
ten awful seconds there was silence in the dim 
room, then a cry and a heavy fall. 


‘* Saleen,” said a voice close to me, *‘ do you 
know it’s a quarter past seven, and you are due 
at the Lesters’ at half past ; and not even dressed ? 
Here’s your book fallen down.” 

I had been asleep over an hour. 

If I felt like a conspirator at the Lesters’ pleas- 
ant dinner, it is not surprising, but I did not 


mention my dream, 


HOW OUR ANCESTORS TRAVELED, 


Carts and chariots of a rude construction 
have been used from very early times, ‘but car- 
riages that can in any way be considered as the 
precursors of our present elegant vehicles were 
not invented or brought into use until the Mid- 
dle Ages; and for many years after the first in- 
troduction of coaches they were only used by 
ladies, and by them only upon state occasions, 
Kings and knights considered all kinds of car- 
riages as effeminate machines, and scorned to 
be seen within them. Judges and lawyers rode 
the circuits, physicians Visited their patients on 
horseback, and popes, bishops, and abbots ambled 
on _— horses or mules. As late as the reign 
of cis I. there were only three coaches in 
Paris. One of these belonged to the queen, an- 
other to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to René 
de Laval, a corpulent nobleman, who was unable 
to ride on horseback. 

Many ladies objected to riding in carriages, 
and frequently used asses or rode pillion.. Even 
queens adopted the latter mode of traveling, and 
there is an amusing story that illustrates this 
practice in the eleventh century. ~Bartholomew, 
the founder of the Leslie family (Earls of Rothes), 
was a noble Hungarian, who came to Scotland 
with Queen Margaret, in 1067, as her chamber- 
lain. Her majesty used to ride on a pillion be- 
hind him, and on one occasion, while crossing a 
river, the queen nearly fell off, and Bartholomew 
cried out, ‘** Grip fast.” She replied, ‘‘ Gin the 
buckle bide ;” for there was only one buckle to 
the belt by which she held on. After this his 
exclamation was given as the family motto, and 
two more buckles were added to the belt. Pass- 


ing over several centuries, we shall find that . 


Queen Elizabeth rode into the City on a pillion 
behind her Lord Chancellor. But ladies also 
rode alone, and side-saddles were in use in En- 
gland during Saxon times, as is shown by man- 
uscript illuminations and seals, so that Stow is 
in error when he attributes their introduction 
to Anne of Béfemia. About the year 1640 the 
wife of Henry, last Earl of Cumberland, rode on 
horseback the whole way from London to Londes- 
borough, and took eleven days on the journey. 

Traveling in the Middle Ages was very dan- 
gerous, owing to the insecurity of the roads, 
which were infested by robbers and sturdy beg- 
gars, and travelers therefore associated them- 
selves together for the purpose of protection. 
Margaret Paston, in a letter to her husband in 
London, asks him to pay a debt for one of their 
friends, because, on account of robbers, it was not 
safe to send money up from Norfolk. 

Carriages met with great opposition at their 
first introduction, and laws were made to sup- 
press their use. As early as the year 1294 
Philip the Fair of France issued an ordinance 
for suppressing luxury, in which the wives of 
citizens are forbidden the use of carriages. 
Beckmann tells us that there is preserved in the 
archives of the county of Mark an edict in 
which the feudal nobility and vassals are pro- 
hibited from using coaches under pain of incur- 
ring the punishment of felony. Duke John of 
Brunswick published an order in 1588, roundly 
rating his vassals for neglect of horsemanship, 
and forbidding them to appear or travel in 
coaches. A few years after this the English 
Parliament took up the discussion of the subject, 
bat on the 7th of November, 1601, the bill to 
restrain the excessive use of coaches within the 
realm of England was rejected. 

Coaches were for many years used only on 
state occasions, and for purposes of pomp, when 
a gorgeous show was made by their hangings 
and trappings, and by the number of horses 
which drew them. Gradually, however, they 
came into more frequent use; and Taylor, 
**the water poet,” fixes the date (1564) when 

were first introduced into England, and 
names the introducer as one William Boonen, a 
Dutehman, who was Queen Elizabeth's coach- 
man. He says: ‘* A coach was a strange mon- 
ster in those days, and the sight of them put 
both horse and man into amazement. Some 
said it was a great crab-shell brought out of 
China, and some imagin’d it to be one of the 
pagan temples in which the canibals adored the 
divell; but at last those doubts were cleared, and 
coach-making is become a substantiall trade.” 
Taylor's date is not correct, for, according to 


Holinshed, Queen Mary rode through London 


to Westminster in 1553, ‘‘ sitting in a chariot 
of cloth of tissue drawn with six horses;” and 
we also find that Sir T. Hoby offered the use 
of his coach to Lady Cecil in 1556. Although 
coaches were of modern introdaction, Shaks- 
peare refers to them in the wonderful description 
of Queen Mab, put into Mercutio’s mouth : 
“Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers.” 

At this time coaches were a rarity; and although 
Henry IV. of France was assassinated in one, 
he usually rode on horseback; in fact, he had 
only one coach for himsclf and his queen. He 
once wrote to a friend, *‘I can not wait upon 
you to-day, for my wife is using my coach.” 
To such straits were even kings put in olden 
times! A very few years passed before car- 
riages had become a common luxury, and in 
Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary” (1617) we are told, “* Six- 
tie or seventy yeeres agoe coaches were very rare 
in England, but at this day pride is so farre in- 
creased as there be few gentlemen of any ac- 
count (I meane elder brothers) who have not 
their coaches, so as the streets of London are 
almost stopped up with them. Yea, they who 
onely respect comlinesse and profit, and are 
thought free from pride, yet have coaches, be- 
cause they find the keeping thereof more com- 
modious and profitable then of horses, since two 
or three coach-horses will draw four or tive per- 
sons, besides the commodity of carrying many 
necessaries in a coach,” 


| article. 
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Vehicles on wheels are of considerable an- 

tiquity, but coaches were originally very differ- 
ent from what they afterward became. At first 
they were open at the top, but in the course of 
time a canopy was added. As glass windows 
were not introduced into carriages until many 
years after their first introduction, they were 
long closed up with shutters. Aubrey tells us 
that the first glass coach that came into England 
was the Duke of York’s, when Charles II. was 
restored. When Queen Elizabeth visited War- 
wick, in 1572, the bailiff is said to have approach- 
ed near to her coach, and she caused “‘eve 
part and side of the coach to be opened that all 
her subjects might behold ber, which most glad- 
ly they desired.” 
_ When Prince Charles of England left Spain, 
in 1623, at the time of his courtship with the 
Infanta Maria, Olivarez, the Prime Minister of 
King Philip 1V., gave him, among other things, 
three sedan-chairs. About 1630 this convey- 
ance was in general request; and in 1634 Sir 
Sanders Duncombe procured a license allowing 
him the sole privilege, for fourteen years, of 
using, putting forth, and letting for hire, ** with- 
in the cities of London and Westminster, and 
the suburbs and precincts thereof, certain cover- 
ed chairs, the like whereof being used in many 
parts beyond the seas for carrying of people in 
the streets, prevents the unnecessary use of 
coaches in those places.” In a contemporary 
tract the sedan-chair is described as follows : 
** The one was in a suite of greene, after a strange’ 
manner windowed before and behind with isen- 
giasse [talc], having two handsome feHowes in 
greene coats attending him; the one ever went 
before, the other came behind; their coates were 
laced downe the back with a greene lace suitable, 
so were their halfe sleeves, which perswaded me 
at first they were some cast suites of their mas- 
ter’s; their backs were harnessed with leather 
cingles, cut out of a hide as broad as Dutch col- 
lops of bacon.” 

Hackney-coaches were first introduced into 
Londen at the principal inns about the year 
1625; and in 1634 the first public stand was es- 
tablished. G. Garrard: describes the cireum- 
stance, in a letter to Lord Strafford, as follows: 
“*T can not omit to mention any new thing that 


comes up amongst us, tho’ never so trivial; here , 


is one: Captain Baily—he hath been a sea- 
captain, but now lives on the land, about this 
city, where he tries experiments—he hath erect- 
ed, according to his ability, some four hackney- 
coaches, put his men in a livery, and appointed 
them to stand at the ‘May Pole’ in the Strand, 
giving them imstructions at what rates to carry 
men into several parts.of the town, where all day 
they may be had. Other hackney men, seeing 
this way, they flocked to the same place, and 
perform their journeys at the same rate. So 
that sometimes there is twenty of them together, 
which disperse up and down, that they and oth- 
ers are to be had every where as watermen are 
to be had by the water-side. Every body is 
much pleased with it; for, whereas before 
coaches could not be had but at great rates, now 
a man may have one much cheaper.” 

Post-chaises were invented in 1664, but were 
not so frequently used as post-horses. In the 
last and present centuries they were largely em- 
ployed, until the introduction of railways. A 
post-chaise was a close-bodied carriage on four 
wheels, made to hold three people in the inside, 
all looking forward, and with a glass front like 
a chariot. It was drawn by two horses, and 
driven by a postboy, who rode on one of them. 
Occasionally in by-roads it was necessary to have 
four horses. The cost of posting was large, 
and persons often advertised for a fellow-trav- 
eler to share the expense. In January, 1785, ap- 
peared the following advertisemént in the Bel- 
fast News Letter: *‘A gentleman intends set- 
ting off for London by way of Portpatrick the 
beginning of next week, and would be glad of a 
partner in a chaise.” 

In the days when George ITT. was king and 
George IV. was Prince of Wales, fashionable 
men ran mad with the desire to outrival each 
other in the splendor of the vehicles they drove. 
The phaeton and curricle were two of the chief 
favorites, but the former was At first a most un- 
sightly object. It was sometimes driven with 
two horses and sometimes with four. The old 
chariot-and-four is altogether a thing of the past ; 
but it occasionally did great things in its day, as 
when Lord Londonderry spoke in the House of 
Lords one night, and was two hundred and fifty 
miles off. at his own door in Durham, on the 
next night. One of the oldest carriages con- 
structed to accommodate two persons was the 
Berlin, which took its name from the city, and 
was invented by Philip de Chiese, colonel and 
quartermaster in the service of Frederick Will- 
iam, Elector of Brandenburg. The vis-a-vis was 
once a very fashionable carriage, which held two 
persons, who sat opposite each other. Carriages 
to hold two or more were companionable, but 
Dr. Darwin found that he lost much time by be-_ 


ing sociable; so he built a carriage to hold only ax 


one person, in order that he might not be ex- 
pected to ask any one to accompany him in his 
drives. He composed his poetry in it as he went 
to his more distant patients, and his disappoint- 
ed friends called it a ‘*‘ sulky.” 

Omnibuses were first brought into use at Par- 
is in 1827, and two years afterward twelve om- 
nibuses were started in London by J. Shillibeer, 
a coach-builder. When we mention the cabs 
and omnibuases that now swarm the streets of 
the chief cities of Europe and America, we find 
that we have suddenly arrived at the present 
time; and so, as we have left the period of an- 
tiquated traveling far behind us, we must bring 
our notes to a close, with the hope that the stuffy 
omnibuses and dirty cabs may soon be as com- 
pletely things of the past as some other convey- 
ances we have di upon in the foregoing 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVE3. 


Author of “ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER L. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


WuetTuer Walpole found some peculiar diffi- 
culty in committing his intentions to writing, or 
whether the press of business which usually oc- 
cupied his mornings served as an excuse, or 
whether he was satisfied with the progress of his 
suit by his personal assiduities, is not easy to say ; 
but his attentions to Mademoiselle Kostalergi had 
how assumed the form which prudent mothers are 
Wont to call ** serious,” and had already passed 
into that stage where small jealousies begin, and 
little episodes of anger and discontent are ad- 


_— as symptoms of the com- 
piaint, 


RIVER.—{See Pace 1047.) 


of followers, were abandoned. The little proj- ‘*T think she has won the Cockney already, 
Sir ” 


ects of daily pleasure, hitherto her especial prov- 
ince, were changed for a calm, subdued demean- 
or, which, though devoid of all sion, wore 
the impress of a certain and se- 
riousness. 

No man was less observant than old Kearney, 
and yet even he saw the change at last, and ask- 
ed Kate what it might mean. ‘‘She is not ill, 
I hope,” said he; ‘‘or is our humdrum life too 
wearisome to her ?” 

**T do not suspect either,” said Kate, slowly. 
‘*T rather believe that, as Mr. Walpole has paid 
her certain attentions, she has made the changes 
in her manner in deference to some wishes of 


‘* He wants her to be more English, perhaps,” 
said he, sarcastically. 

** Perhaps so.” 

‘* Well, she is not born one of us, but she is 
like us all the same, and I'll be sorely grieved if 
she'll give up her light-heartedness and her pleas- 
antry to win that Cockney.” 


In fact he had got to think 
mself privileged to remonstrate 
against this, and to dictate that— 
& state, be it observed, which, 
whatever its effect the “ lady 
of his love,” makes a man partic- 
arly odious to the people around 
him, and he is singularly fortanate 
if it make him not ridiculous also. 
The docile or submissive was not 
the remarkable element in Nina’s 
ware She usually resisted ad- 
ae and resented any thing like 
—— from any quarter. In- 
‘ed, they who knew her best saw 
. however open to casual in- 
. es, a direct show of guidance 
“* sure to call up all her spirit 
“pposition. It was, then, a 
Matter of actual astonishment to 
'0 perceive not only how quiet- 
and patient] y she accepted Wal- 
~ ‘omments and suggestions, 
amplicitly she seemed to 


All the little harmless freedoms 
Manner with Dick Kearney and 
Ca Were now completely given 
a : more was there between 
interchange of light 
which, presupposing 
sin of common interest, 
She fa ground of intimacy. 
on . eased to sing the songs that 
th cir favorites. Her walks in 
se en after breakfast, where 
ieee Y Wit and genial pleasant- 
ro to bring her a perfect troop 


ly 


Up. 


A long low whistle was his reply. At last he 
said, ‘* 1 suppose it’*a very grand conquest, and 
what the world calls ‘a nt match;’ but 
may I never see Easter, if I woutt ‘d 
marry a fine dashing young fellow over six feet 
high, like O’Shea there, than one of your gold- 
chain-and-locket young gentlemen who smile 
where they ought to laugh, and pick their way 
through life, as a man crosses a stream, on step- 
ping-stones.” 

‘© Maybe she does not like Mr. O'Shea, Sir.” 

‘** And do you think she likes the other man? 
or is it any thing else than one of those merce- 
nary attachments that you young ladies under- 
stand better, far better, than the most worldly- 
minded father or mother of us all ?” 

‘* Mr. Walpole has not, I believe, any fortune, 
Sir. ‘There is nothing very dazzling in his posi- 
tion or his prospects.” 

‘*‘No. Not among his own set, nor with his own 
people—he is small enough there, I grant you; 


it 


but when he comes down to oars, Kitty, we think 
him a grandee of Spain; and if he was married 
into the family, wed get off all his noble rela- 
tions by heart, and soon start talking of our aunt, 
Lady such a one, and Lord somebody else, that 
was our first cousin, till our neighbors would 


mnearly die out of pure spite. Sitting down in 


one’s poverty and thinking over one’s grand re- 
lations, is for all the world like Paddy eating his 
potatoes and pointing at the red herring—-even 
the look of what he dare not taste flavors his 
meal.” 

** At least, Sir, you have found an excuse for 
our conduct.” 

** Because we are all snobs, Kitty; because 
there is not a bit of honesty or manliness in our 
nature; and because our women that need not 
be bargaining or borrowing—neither pawnbro- 
kers nor usurers—are just as vulgar-minded as 
ourselves; and, now that we have given twenty 
millions to get rid of slavery, like to show how 
they can keep it up in the old country, just out 


of defiance.” 
** If you disapprove of Mr. Wal- 
pole, Sir, I believe it is full time 


an 
“NINA KOSTALERGI WAS BUSILY ENGAGED IN PINNING UP THE SKIRT OF HER DRESS.” 


you should say so.” 

‘*T neither approve nor disap- 
prove of him. I don’t well know 
whether I have any right to do 
either—I mean so far as to influ- 
ence her choice. He belongs toa 
sort of men I know as little about 
as I do of the Choctaw Indians. 

’ They have lives and notions and 
ways all unlike ours. The world 
is so civil to them that it prepares 
every thing to their taste. If they 
want to shoot, the birds are c 
up in a covcr, and only let fly w 
they’re ready. When they fish, 
the salmon are kept prepared to 
be caught; and if they make love, 
the young lady is just as ready to 
rise to the fly, and as willing to be 
bagged as either. Thank God, my 
| ue darling, with all our barbarism, we 

not come to that in Ireland.” 

\ ** Here comes Mr. Walpole now, 

“a NY Sir; and, if I read his face aright, 

BQ) he has something of importance to 

say to you.” 

Ye Kate had barely time to leave 
| , ‘ the room as Walpole came for- 

| ward with an open telegram and a 

mass of papers in his hand. 

**May I have a few moments of 
conversation with you ?” said he; 
and in the tone of his words, and 
a certain gravity in his manner, 
Kearney thought he could per- 
ceive what the communication por- 
tended. 

“Il am at your orders,” an- 
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SCENE ON THE DUMPING DOCK FOOT OF GOUVERNEUR STREET, EAST RIVER.—{See Pace 1047. } 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER L. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


Wuetuer Walpole found some peculiar diffi- 
culty in committing his intentions to writing, or 
whether the press of business which usually oc- 
cupied his mornings served as an excuse, or 
whether he was satisfied with the progress of his 
suit by his personal assiduities, is not easy to say ; 
but his attentions to Mademoiselle Kosta ergi had 
iow assumed the form which prudent mothers are 
Wont to call ** serious,” and had already passed 
into that stage where small jealousies begin, and 
little episodes of anger and discontent are ad- 


mitted as symptoms of the com- 
plaint. 


of followers, were abandoned. The little proj- 
ects of daily pleasure, hitherto her especial prov- 
ince, were changed for a calm, subdued demean- 
or, which, though devoid of all depression, wore 
the impress of a certain thoughtfulness and se- 
riousness. 

No man was less observant than old Kearney, 
and yet even he saw the change at last, and ask- 
ed Kate what it might mean. ‘‘ She is not ill, 
I hope,” said he; ‘*pr is our humdrum life too 
wearisome to her ?”” 

‘*T do not suspect either,” said Kate, slowly. 
‘*T rather believe that, as Mr. Walpole has paid 
her certain attentions, she has made the changes 
in her manner in deference to some wishes of 


is. 

‘* He wants her to be more English, perhaps,” 
said he, sarcastically. 

** Perhaps so.” 

‘* Well, she is not born one of us, but she is 
like us all the same, and I'll be sorely grieved if 
she'll give up her light-heartedness and her pleas- 
antry to win that Cockney.” 


In fact he had got to think 
mself privileged to remonstrate 
against this, and to dictate that— 
& state, be it observed, which, 
whatever its effect upon the “ lady 
of his love,” makes a man partic- 
ularly odious to the people around 
him, and he is singularly fortunate 
fit make him not ridiculous also. 
The docile or submissive was not 
*remarkable element in Nina’s 
nature. She usually resisted ad- 
»e, and resented any thing like 
from any quarter. In- 
eed, they who knew her best saw 
' , however Open to casual in- 
uences, a direct show of guidance 
"as sure fo call up all her spirit 
Opposition. It was, then, a 
matter of actual astonishment to 
. '0 perceive not only how quiet- 
patiently she accepted 
and suggestions, 
anPlicitly she seemed to 
Pe the little harmless freedoms 
‘Maaner with Dick Kearney and 
ere now completely given 
was there between 
“persidage” of light 

mage’ which, presu i 

She fa ground of intimacy. 
Roan “eased to sing the songs that 

their favor 

avorites. Her walks in 
~~ gar en after breakfast, where 

: ready wit and genial leasan 
ing her a perfect troop 


\ 


‘*T think she has won the Cockney already, 
Sir.” 

A long low whistle was his reply. At last he 
said, ‘* 1 suppose it’s a very grand conquest, and 
what the world calls ‘an elegant match;’ but 
may I never see Easter, if I wouldn’t rather she'd 
marry a fine dashing young fellow over six feet 
high, like O’Shea there, than one of your gold- 
chain-and-locket young gentlemen who smile 
where they ought to laugh, and pick their way 
through life, as a man crosses a stream, on step- 
ping-stones.”” 

‘* Maybe she does not like Mr. O’Shea, Sir.” 

‘** And do you think she likes the other man? 
or is it any thing else than one of those merce- 
nary attachments that you young ladies under- 
stand better, far better, than the most worldly- 
minded father or mother of us all ?” 

‘* Mr. Walpole has not, I believe, any fortune, 
Sir. ‘There is nothing very dazzling in his posi- 
tion or his prospects.” 

‘*No. Not among his own set, nor with his own 
people—he is small enough there, I grant you; 


but when he comes down to ours, Kitty, we think 
him a grandee of Spain; and if he was married 
into the family, wed get off all his noble rela- 
tions by heart, and soon start talking of our aunt, 
Lady such a one, and Lord somebody else, that 
was our first cousin, till our neighbors would 
nearly die out of pure spite. Sitting down in 
one’s poverty and thinking over one’s grand re- 
lations, is for all the world like Paddy eating his 
potatoes and pointing at the red herring—even 
the look of what he dare not taste flavors his 
meal.” 

** At least, Sir, you have found an excuse for 
our conduct.” 

** Because we are all snobs, Kitty; because 
there is not a bit of honesty or manliness in our 
nature; and use our women that need not 
be bargaining or borrowing—neither pawnbro- 
kers nor usurers—are just as vulgar-minded as 
ourselves; and, now that we have given twenty 
millions to get rid of slavery, like to show how 
they can keep it up in the old country, just out 


of defiance.” 
Tf you disapprove of Mr. Wal-- 
pole, Sir, I believe it is full time 


~ 


hil 


> 


“NINA KOSTALERGI WAS BUSILY ENGAGED IN PINNING UP THE SKIRT OF HER DRESS.” 


you should say so.” 

‘**T neither approve nor disap- 
prove of him. I don’t well know 
whether I have any right to do 
either—I mean se far as to influ- 
ence her choice. He belongs to a 
sort of men I know as little about 
as I do of the Choctaw Indians. 
‘They have lives and notions and 
ways all unlike ours. The world 
is so civil to them that it prepares 
every thing to their taste. If they 
want to shoot, the birds are cooped 
up in a cover, and only let fly when 
they’re ready. When they fish, 


be caught; and if they make love, 
the young lady is just as ready to 
rise to the fly, and as willing to be 
bagged as either. Thank God, my 
darling, with all our barbarism, we 
have not come to that in Ireland.” 

** Here comes Mr. Walpole now, 
Sir; and, if I read his face aright, 
he has something of importance to 
say to you.” 

Kate had barely time to leave 
the room as Walpole came for- 
ward with an open telegram and a 
mass of papers in his hand. 

**May I have a few moments of 
conversation with you?” said he; 
and in the tone of his words, and 
a certain gravity in his manner, 
Kearney thought he could per- 
ceive what the communication por- 


tended. 
‘‘T am at your orders,” an- 


the salmon are kept prepared to — 
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swered Kearney, and he placed a cluir for the 
other, 

‘An incident has befallen my lif.) here, Mr. 
Kearney, which, 1 grieve to say, mj y not only 
color the whole of my future career, -)ut not im- 
possibly prove the barrier to my pur juit,of pub- 
li¢ life.” 

Kearney stared at him as he fini hed speak- 
ing, and the two men sat fixedly gaz ng on each 
other. 

‘*It is, I hasten to own, the one unpleasant, 
the one, the only one, disastrous ev¢ nt of a visit 
full of the happiest memories of ny life. Of 
your generous and graceful hospitali y, I can not 
say half what I desire—” : 

**sSay nothing about my hospi ality,” said 
Kéarney, whose irritation as to wht the other 
called a disaster left him no place f ir any other 
sentiment; **but just tell me wh; you count 
this a misfortune.” 

‘1 call a misfortune, Sir, what tay not only 
depose me from my office and my station, but 
withdraw entirely from me the fa‘or and pro- 
tection of my uncle, Lord Danesbutr '.” 

‘‘Then why the devil do you ¢0 it?” cried 
Kearney, angrily. 

‘* Why do I do what, Sir? I at) not aware 
of any action of mine you should ¢ uestion with 
such energy.” 

‘*T mean, if it only tends to rui? your pros- 
pects and disgust your family, why do you per- 
sist, Sir? I was going to say mre, and ask 
with what face you presume to ome and tell 
these things to me?” ; 

am really ungble to understa’d you, Sir.” 

‘* Mayhap, we are both of us in t }e same pre- 
dicament,” cried Kearney, as he wi..ed his brow 
in proof of his confusion. 

‘Had you accorded me a very li tle patience, 
I might, perhaps, have explained n yself.” 

Not trusting himself with a wird, Kearney 
nodded, and the other went on: ‘‘' [he post this 
morning brought me, among other ‘things, these 
two newspapers, with pen-marks it’ the margin 
to direct my attention. ‘This is the Li/y of Lon- 
donderry, a wild Orange print; thi the Banner 
if U'ster, a journal of the same complexion. 
tiere is what the Lily says: ‘Our ‘ounty mem- 
ber, Sir Jonas Gettering, is now in a position to 
call the attention of Parliament t a document 
which will distinctly show how | er Majesty's 
ministers are not only in close c¢ rrespondence 
with the leaders of Fenianism, but ‘hat Irish re- 
bellon receives its support and con fort from the 
present Cabinet. Grave as this c iarge is, and 
momentous as would be the con jequences of 
such an allegation if unfounded, w?} repeat that 
such a document is in existence,and that we 
who write these lines have held it in our hands 
and have perused it.’ 

** The Banner copies the paragrs ph, and adds, 
‘We give all the publicity in out power to a 
Statement which, from our person:l knowledge, 
we can declare to be true. If tse disclosures 
which a debate on this subject mast inevitably 
lead to will not convince English:nen that Ire- 
land is now governed by a party w ‘jose falsehood 
and subtlety not even Macchiavelli himself could 
justify, we are free to declare wi are ready to 
join the Nationalists to-morrow, { nd to cry out 
tor a Parliament in College Green, in preference 
to a Holy Inquisition at Westmini jer.’ ” 

‘** That fellow has blood in him.’ cried Kear- 
ney, with enthusiasm, ‘‘and I gi a long way 
with him.” 

‘* That may be, Sir, and I am sorry to hear 
it,” said Walpole, coldly; ** but waat I am con- 
cerned to tell you is, that the docu aent or mem- 
vrandum here alluded to was amo ig my papers, 
and abstracted. from them since: have bein 
here.” 

**So that there was actually si.ch a paper?” 
broke in Kearney. 

**'There was a paper which tl? malevolence 
of a party journalist could convé*t to the sup- 
port of such acharge. What con*erns me more 
immediately is, that it has been-s’olen from my 
dispatch-box.” 

** Are you certain of that 

**T believe I can prove it. Tie only day in 
which I was busied with these pipers I carried 
thein down to the library, and 4vith my own 
hands | brought them back to ‘my room and 
placed them under lock and key it once. The 
. box bears no trace of having bien broken, so 
that the only solution is a key.: Perhaps my 
own key may have been used to ¢ pen it, for the 
document is gone.” 

‘This is a bad business,” said. Kearney, sor- 
rowfully. 

**{t is ruin to me,” cried Wal ole, with pas- 
sion. ‘*Ilere is a dispatch fron. Lord Danes- 
bury commanding me immediat ly to go over 
to him in Wales, and I can gutss easily what 
has occasioned the order.” : 

**I'll send for a force of Du’ lin detectives. 
I'll write to the chief of the polict. I'll not rest 
ull [ have every one in the houj.2 examined on 
oath,” cried Kearney. _ was it like? 
Was it a dispatch—was it in an « nvelope ?” 

“* It was a mere memorandumn- -a piece of post 
paper, and headed, ‘ Draught of in trnction touch- 
ing D. D. Forward to chief cor stable of police 
at Letterkenny. October 9th.’” 

‘*But you had no direct corre pondence with 
Donogan ?” 

‘I believe, Sir, I need not as ure you I had 
not. ‘The malevolence of party, has alone the 
merit of snch an imputation. ‘or reasons of 
state, we desired to observe a ce tain course to- 
ward the man, and Orange mali ;nity is pleased 
to misrepresent and calumniate t's.” 

** And can't you say so ik Par jament ?” 

“So we will, Sir, and th naj on will believe 
us. Mednwhile, see the mischyf that the mis- 
erable slander will reflect upon pur administra- 
tion here, and remember that he people who 

could alone contradict the stor] are those very 
Fenians who will benetit by its b+ing believed.” 


- 


‘* Do your suspicions point to any one in par- 
ticular? Do you believe that Curtis—”’ 

‘** I had it in my hand the day after he left.” 

** Was any one aware of its existence here 
but yourself?” 

** None—wait, Iam wrong. Your niece saw 
it. She was in the library one day. I was en- 
gaged iu writing, and as we grew to talk over 
the country, I chanced to show her the dis- 

atch.” 
ee Let us ask her if she remembers whether 
any servant was about at the time, or 
to enter the room.” 

‘**I can myself answer that question. I know 
there was not.” 

‘*Let us call her down and see what she re- 
members,” said Kearney. 

‘*I'd rather not, Sir. A mere question in 
such a case would be offensive, and I would not 
risk the chance. What I would most wish is, 
to place my dispatch-box, with the key, in your 
keeping, for the purposes of the inquiry, for I 
must start in halfan hour, I have sent for post- 
horses to Moate, and ordered a ial train to 
town. I shall, I hope, catch the eight-o clock 
boat for Holyhead, and be with his lordship be- 
fore this time to-morrow. If I do not see the 
ladies, for 1 believe they are out walking, will 
you make my excuses and my adieux ; my con- 
fusion and discomfiture will, I feel sure, plead 
for me? It would not be, perhaps, too much to 
ask for any information that a police inquiry 
might elicit; and if either of the young ladi 
would vouchsafe me a line to say what, if any 
thing, has been discovered, I should feel deeply 

ified.” 

‘*T'll look to that. Yon shall be informed.” 

** There was another question that I much de- 
sired to speak of,” and here he hesitated and 
faltered; ‘* but perhaps, on every score, it is as 
well I should defer it till my return to Ireland.” 

** You know best, whatever it is,” said the old 
man, dryly. 

‘*Yes, [ think so. I am sure of it.” A 
hurried shake-hands followed, and he was gone. 

It is but right to add that a glance at the mo- 
ment through the window had shown him the 
wearer of a muslin dress turning into the copse 
outside the garden, and Walpole dashed down 
the stairs and hurried in the direction he saw 
Nina take, with all the speed he could. 

‘““Get my luggage on the carriage, and have 
every thing ready,” said he, as the horses were 
drawn up at the door. ‘‘I shall return in a mo- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
AWAKENINGS. 


Wuewn Walpole hurried into the beech alley, 
which he had seen Nina take, and followed her 
in all haste, he did not stop to question himself 
why he did so. Indeed, if prndence were to be 
consulted, there was every reason in the world 
why he should rather have left his leave-takings 
to the care of Mr. Kearney than assume the 
charge of them himself; but if young gentlemen 
who full in love were only to be logical or ‘*‘ con- 
sequent,” the tender passion would soon lose some 
of the contingencies which give it much of its 
charm, and people who follow such occupations 
as mine would discover that they had lost one 
of the principal employments of their lifetime. 

As he went along, however, he bethought him 
that as it was to say good-by he now followed 
her, it behooved him to blend his leave-taking 
with that pledge of a speedy return which, like 
the effects of light in landscape, bring out the 
various tints in the richest coloring, and mark 
more distinctly all that is in shadow. ‘‘I shall 
at least see,’’ muttered he to himself, ‘‘ how far 
my presence here serves to brighten her daily 
life, and what amount of gloom my absence will 
suggest.” Cecil Walpole was one of a class— 
and I hasten to say it is a class—who, if not 
very lavish of their own affections, or accustomed 
to draw largely on their own emotions, are very 
fond of being loved themselves, and not only are 
they convinced that as there can be nothing 
more natural or reasonable than to love them, 
it is still a highly commendable feature in the 
person who carries that love to the extent of a 
small idolatry, and makes it the business of a 
life. ‘To worship the men of this order consti- 
tutes in their eyes a species of intellectual sa- 
periority for which they are grateful, and this 
same gratitude represents to themselves all of 
love their natures are capable of feeling. 

He knew thoroughly that Nina was not alone 
the most beautiful woman he had ever seen ; that 
the fascinations of her manner, and her grace 
of movement and gesture, exercised a sway that 
was almost magic; that in quickness to appre- 
hend and readiness to reply she scarcely had an 
equal; and that, whether she smiled, or looked 
pensive, or listened, or spoke, there was an ab- 
sorbing charm about her that made one forget 
all else around her, and unable to see any but 
her; and yet, with all this consciousness, he rec- 
ognized no trait about her so thoroughly at- 
tractive as that she admired him. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This same 
sentiment can be at times something very differ- 
ent from a mere egotism—not that I mean to 
say it was such in the present case. (Cecil 
Walpole fully represented the order he belonged 
to, and was a most well-looking, well-dressed, 
and well-bred young gentleman, only suggesting 
the reflection that to live among such a class 
pure and undiluted would be little better than a 
life passed in the midst of French communism. 

I have said that, after his fashion, he was ‘*‘ in 
love” with her, and so, after his fashion, he 
wanted to say that he was going away, and to 
tell her not, to be utterly disconsolate till he 
came back @gain. ‘“‘I can imagine,” thought 
he, ‘‘how I made her life here; how, in devel- 
oping the features that attract me, I made her a 


| very ditterent creature to herself.’’ 


It was not at all unpleasant to hirh to think that 
the people who should surround her were so un- 
like himself. ‘* The ians,” as he courte- 
ously called them to himself, ‘‘ will be very hard 
to endure. Nor am I very sorry for it; only she 
must catch nothing of their traits in accommo- 
dating herself to their habits. On that I must 
strongly insist. Whether it be by singing their 
silly ballads—that four-note melody they call 
‘Irish music’—or through mere imitation, she 
has already caught a slight accent of the coun- 
try. She must get rid of this. She will have to 
divest herself of all her ‘ Kilgobbinries’ ere I 
present her to my friends intown.” Apart from 
these disparagements, she could, as he expressed 
it, ** hold her own ;” and people take a very nar- 
row view of the social dealings of the world who 
fail to see how much occasion a woman has for 
the exercise of tact and temper and discretion 
and ready-wittedness and generosity in all the 
well-bred intercourse of life. Just as Walpole 
had arrived at that stage of reflection to recog- 
nize that she was exactly the woman to suit him 
and push his fortunes with the world, he reached 
a part of the wood where a little space had been 
cleared, and a few rustic seats scattered about 
to make a halting-place. The sound of voices 
caught his ear, and he stopped; and now, look- 
ing stealthily through the brush-wood, he saw 
Gorman O‘Shea as he lay in a lounging attitude 
on a bench and smoked his cigur, while Nina 
Kostalergi was busily engaged in pinning up the 
skirt of her dress in a festoon fashion, which, to 
Cecil's ideas at least, displayed more of a mar- 
velously pretty instep and ankle than he thought 
strictly warranted. Puzzling as this seemed, the 
first words she spoke gave the explanation. 

** Don’t flatter yourself, most valiant soldier, 
that you are going to teach me the ‘ Czardasz.’ 
I learned it years ago from Tassilo Esterhazy ; 
but I asked you to come here to set me right 
about that half-mimuet step that begins it. I be- 
lieve I have got into the habit of doing the man’s 
part, for I used to be Pauline Esterhazy’s part- 
ner after Tassilo went away.” 

** Yow had a precious dancing-master in Tas- 
silo,” growled out O'Shea. ** The greatest scamp 


trian army, but the count was a perfect gentle- 
and a special friend of mine.” 
“*T am sorry for it,” was the gruff 


when she crosses our path in this wise. I almost 
wish I had gone a step further, and stood be- 
fore them. At least it would have finished this 
episode, and without a word. As it is, a mere 
phrase will do it—the simple question as to what 
progress she makes in dancing will show I know 
all. But do I know all?” Thus speculating 
and ruminating, he went his way till he reached 
the carriage, and drove off at speed, for the first 
time in his life really and deeply in love! 

He made his journey safely, and arrived at 
Holyhead by daybreak. He had meant to go 
over deliberately all that he should say to the 
Viceroy, when questioned, as he expected to be, 
on the condition of Ireland. It was an old story, 
and with very few variations to enliven it. 

How was it that, with all his Irish intelligence 
well arranged in his mind—the agrarian crime, 
the ineffective police, the timid juries, the inso- 
lence of the popular press, and the arrogant de- 
mands of the priesthood—how was it that, ready 
to state all these obstacles to right government, 
and prepared to show that it was only by ‘‘ out- 
jockeying” the parties he could hope to win in 
Ireland still—that Greek girl, and what he call- 
ed her perfidy, would occupy a most dispropor- 
tionate share of his thoughts, and a large p 
in his heart also? The simple truth is, that 
though up to this Walpole found immense pleas- 
ure in his flirtation with Nina Kostalergi, yet his 
feeling for her now was nearer love than any 
thing he had experienced before. The bare sus- 
picion that a woman could jilt him, or the pos- 
sible thought that a rival could be found to sup- 
plant him, gave, by the very pain it occasioned, 
such an interest to the episode that he could 
scarcely think of any thing else. ‘That the most 
effectual way to deal with the Greek was to re- 
new his old relations with his cousin, Lady Maude, 
was clear enough. ‘‘ At least I shall seem to 
be the traitor,” thought he; “and she shall not 
glory in the thought of having deceived me.” 
While he was still revolving these thoughts he 
arrived at the Castle, and learned, as he crossed 
_ door, that his lordship was impatient to see 


m. 

Lord Danesbury had never been a fluent speak- 
er in public, while in private life a natural in- 
dolence of disposition, improved, so to say, by 
an Eastern life, had made him so sparing of his 
words that at times, when he was ill or indisposed, 
he could never be said to converse at all, and 
his talk consisted of very short sentences strung 
loosely together, and not unfrequently so ill-con- 
nected as to show that an unexpressed thought 
very often intervened between the uttered frag- 
ments. Except to men who, like Walpole, 
knew him intimately, he was all but unintelligi- 
ble. The private secretary, however, understood 
how to fill up the blanks in any discourse, and 
80 follow ont indications which, to less practiced 
eyes, left no foot-marks behind 

His excellency, slowly recovering from a sharp 
attack of gout; was propped by pillows, and smok- 
ing a long Turkish pipe, as Cecil entered the 
room and saluted him, ‘‘Come at last,” was 


his lordship’s greeting. ‘‘ Ought to have been 


here weeks ago. Read that.” A 
toward him a Times, with a mark =e 
To ask the ond Ireland whether th, 
mM newspa i 
North of ac pondence dee Can 
authorities and the Fenian leader was true a 
whether such correspondence could be laid 
the table of the House ?” 9g 
“* Read it out!” cried the Viceroy, as Wal 


le 
— the paragraph somewhat slowly to 


**Can’t be explained—nothing could 
infernal blunder—and must go.” 
oe Pray, my lord, vouchsafe me even five min- 

**See it all—balderdash—explain nothing— 
Cardinal more offended than 
read. And he pushed a letter toward him, 
dated Downing Street, and marked private. 
*“ The idiot you left behind you has been be- 
trayed into writing to the rebels and making 
ae with them. ‘To disown him now js 

** Really, my lord, I don’t see why I sh 
subm it to the indignity of reading more of _ 

His Excellency crushed the letter in his hand 
and puffed very vigorously at his pipe, which 
was nearly exhausted. ‘‘ Must go,” said he, at 
last, as a fresh volume of smoke rolled forth. 

** That I can believe—that I can understand, 
my lord. When you tell me you cease to in. 
dorse my pledges, 1 feel I am a bankrupt in your 
esteem. 

**Others smashed in the same insolvency— 
inconceivable blunder—where was Cartright ?— 
what was Holmes about? No one in Dublin to 
keep you out of this cursed folly ?” 

Until your lordship’s patience will permit 
me to say @ few words, I can not hope to justify 
my conduct,” : 

sé No 


against my will, too—saic 
so from the first—thing I never liked—anor sew 
my wayin. Must go—must go.” 

**T presume, my lord, I may leave you now. 
I want a bath and a cup of coffee.” 

** Answer that!” was the gruff reply, as he 
tossed across the table a few lines signed, ‘‘ Ber- 
tie § cer, Private Secretary.” 

**T am directed to request that Mr. Walpole 
will enable the Right Honorable Mr. Ann:hough 
to give the flattest denial to the inclosed.” 

** That must be done at once,” said the Vice- 
roy, as the other ceased to read the note. 

**It is impossible, my lord; I can not deny 
my own handwriting.” 

** Annihongh will find some road out of it,” 
muttered the other. ‘‘ You were a fool, and 
mistook your instructions ; or the constable was a 
fool, and required a misdirection ; or the /eniwn 
was a fool, which he would have been if be gave 
the pledge you asked for. Must go all the 
same.” 


‘*But I’m quite ready to go, my lord,” re- 
joined Walpole, angrily. ‘‘There is no need 
to insist so often on that point.” : 

‘Who talks—who thinks of you, Sir?” cried 
the other, with an irritated manner. ‘‘! speak 
of myself. It is 7 must resign—no great sacri- 
fice, perhaps, after all—stupid office, false po- 
sition—impracticable people. Make them all 
Papists to-morrow, and ask to be Hindoos. 
They've got the land, and not content if they 
can’t shoot the landlords!” 

‘*If you think, my lord, that by any personal 
explanation of mine I could enable the minis- 
ter to make his answer in the House more plau- 
sible—” 

** Leave the plausibility to himself, Sir, and 
then he added, half aloud, ‘‘ He'll be unintelli- 
gible enough without you, There, go and get 
some breakfast. Come back afterward, and Ul 
dictate my letter of resignation. Maude has 
had a letter from Atlee. Shrewd fellow, Atlee 
—done the thing well.” 

As Walpole was near the door, his Excellen- 
ey said, ‘‘ You can have Guatemala, if they 
have not given it away. It will get you out . 
Europe, which is the first thing, and with the 
yellow fever it may do more. , oni te 

profoundly grateful, my lord,” said be, 
bowing low. 
= Maude. of course, would not go, 50 it ends 
a am deeply touched by the interest your 
lordship vouchsafes to my concerns. 

” Try and live five years, and you'll — . 
retiring allowance. ‘The last fellow Ss 
was eaten by a crocodile out bathing. “ 
with this he resumed his Zimes, and —_ 
away, while Walpole hastened off to his -_ ~ 
in a frame of mind very far from comforts 
or reassuring. 


-— 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 


To find a parallel to the conflagration — 
has desolated Chicago we must go back to - 
great fire of London, the most graphic - 
of which is preserved in the diary of Jo pee 
lyn. It originated at two 0 clock Sunday 
ing, September 2, 1666, and raged for spies 
cessive days and nights. At that 
houses and stores were built chiefly © rete 
with pitched roofs; and in the vicinity re 
the fire broke out, which was close to t a 
side, the stores were mainly filled with - = 
employed in the equipment of shipping— = 
therefore, of a highly combustible — aa 
supply of water was defective; and thro ae “ 
weakness of the Lord Mayor, who dec 


| 
i i think, my lord, when you have heard 
few words of explanation from me, you v } vis 
that this charge has not the gravity these 
: paper people would like to attach +, ; Mee 
| 
smash, and complete disgrace. Must go.” ; 
| ‘“*f am quite ready to go. Your Excellency 
. has no need to recall me to the necessity.’ 
| **1 know nothing of the moralities of the Aus- 
“You have nothing to grieve for, Sir. You 
have no vésted interest to be imperiled by any 
thing that I do.” | 
“Let us not quarrel, at all events,” said he, 
as he ardse with some alacrity and flung away 
po his cigar; and Walpole turned away, as little 
pleased with what he had heard, as dissatisfied 
with himself for having listened. ‘“‘ And we call 
these things accidents,” muttered he; ‘“‘bat I 
believe fortane méans more generously by us 
| | 
| 
| 
| rich 
| 
| ui 
the 
in) 
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‘dings to be blown up without obtaining 
h — of the owners, the flames soon ob- 
re ad fearful headway. All through Sunday 
-w wind increased in fury, and the fire spread 
with almost —— rapidity. Mr. Evelyn 
ites in his diary : 
The fire continuing, after din- 
+L took coach, with my wife and son, and went 
a the Bankside, in Southwark, where we beheld 
that dreadful spectacle —the whole city in dread- 
ful fames near ye water side; all the houses 
from the Bridge, all Thames Street, and up- 
wards towards Cheapeside downe to the Three 
Cranes, were now consumed. 
“ The fire having continued all this night (if I 
may call that night which was as light as 
for ten miles round about, after a dreadful man- 
ner), when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind 
in a very drie season, I went on foot to the same 
place, and saw the whole south part of ye cit 
hurning from Cheapeside to the Thames and a 
along Cornehill (for 1t kindled back against the 
wind as well as forward). Tower Street, Fen- 
church Street, Gracious Street, and so along to 
Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking hold of 
St. Paule’s Chureh, to which the scaf olds con- 
tributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so 
universal, and the people so astonished, that, from 
the beginning—I know not from what, despond- 
ency or fate—they hardly strived to quench it, 
so that there was nothing hearde or seene but 
erving out and lamentation, running about like 
distracted creatures, without at all attempting 
to save even their goods, such a strange con- 
sternation there was upon them—so, as it burn- 
ed both in length and breadth, the churches, 
public halls, Exchange, hospitals, monuments, 
and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious man- 
ner from house to house and streete to streete, 
at greate distance one from ye other; for ve 
heate, with a long set of fair and warme weath- 
er, had even ignited the air, and prepared the 
materials to conceive the fire, which devoured 
after an incredible manner houses, furniture, and 
every thing. Here we saw the Thames covered 
with goods floating, all the barges and boates 
laden with what some had time and courage to 
save, as on ye other, ye carts, &c., carrying out 
to the fields, which for many miles were strewed 
with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting 
to shelter both people and what goods they could 
get away. Oh, the miserable and calamitous 
spectacle! such as haply the world had not seene 
the like since the foundation of it, nor to be out- 
done till the universal conflagration. All the 
sky was of a fiery aspect like the top of a burn- 
ing oven, the light seene above forty miles round 
about for many nights. God grant my eyes 
may never behold the like, now seeing above 
ten thousand houses all in one flame; the noise 
and cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, ye shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, was like an hideous storme, and the 
aire all about so hot and inflamed that at last 
one was not able to approach it, so.that they 
were forced to stand stille and let the flames 
burn on, which they did for neere two miles in 
length and one in bredth. ‘The clouds of smoke 
were dismall, and reached, upon computation, 
neere fifty miles in length. Thus I left it in the 
afternoone burning—a resemblance to Sodom or 
the last day. London was, but is no more! 
“September 4, The burning still rages, and ‘it 
was now gotten so far as the Inner Temple, olde 
Fleete Streete, the Olde Bailey, Ludgate Hill, 
Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paule’s Chain, Wat- 
ling Streete, now flaming and most of it reduced 
toashes; the stones of Paule’s flew like grana- 
dos, ye melting lead running downe the streetes 
in @ streame, and the very pavements glowing 
with fiery rednesse, so as no horse or man was 
able to tread on them, and the demolitione had 
‘topped all the passages, so that no help could 
be applied. The eastern wind still more im- 
petuously drove the flames forward. Nothing 
bat ye almighty power of God was able to stop 
them, for vaine was ye helpe of man. 
: "September 5. It crossed towards White- 
halle; oh, the confusion there was then at that 
Court! It pleased his Majesty to command me 
—e the rest to looke after the quenching of 
etter Lane, and to preserve, if possible, that 
part of Holborne, while the rest of ye gentlemen 
tooke their several posts, and began to consider 
oe nothing was so likely to put a stop but the 
Tider © up 80 many houses as might make a 
any had yet been made by the 
jo ity method of pulling them down by en- 


allow 


Rey an exceedingly graphic description of 
a ying down of the wind and the gradual 
the old diarist tells of 
ousands who sough i e fields 
city. He sa — 
'€ poore inhabitants were dispersed abou 
George's Fields and as far as 
me, and several mylles in circle; some 
under miserable hutts and 
ny without a rag or any necessa 
bed, or boar d, who from 
well-f; and easy accommodation in stately and 
troy tMished houses were reduced now to ex- 
“amest misery and poverty.” 
Anerward he continues: 
* then went towards Islington and Highgate, 


by 

a heapes of what they could save from the 

their losse; and though ready to 

beg . fom hunger and destitution, yet not ask- 

tre © penny for relief, which to me ap 

the sight than any I had yet beheld.” 

lente might almost be taken as it stands as a 

Pion of the great fire which has tempora- 


rily reduced the chief city of the West from 
grandeur and opulence to deepest poverty and 
distress. 


THE IVIED COTTAGE. 


Sur dwells in an ivied cottage 
Half hidden by chestnut-trees, 
Whose leaves betimes when they waver 
Have a sound like moaning seas; 
And oft in the quiet evening 
I’ve walked by that cottage duvor, 
And seen, through the open window, 
The sunshine pictare the floor. 


And there, in that lonely cottage, 

Lives a maiden with blue eyes, 
* That seem to her artless beauty 

What stars are unto the skies. 

She walks with a grace that’s nameless, 
And ne'er a moment seems lone: 

The chastened charm in her features 
Pure as a lily half blown! 


She sits by the open window, 
And plies her needle and thread, 
When winds are swinging the roses, 
And the sun is setting red. 
When the winds have swung the roses 
They ripple her dainty curls, 
That fall in a glossy cluster 
On shoulders whiter than pearls. 


Near to that cottage I've lingered 
In the long, long summer eves, 
And sighed to talk to the maiden 
As low as the fluttering leaves: 
To tell her I love her beauty ; 
But all my wishes are vain— 
My heart, my heart is the maiden’s, 
Yet hers I never may gain. 


PRISON VAN UNLOADING. 


Ovr illustration on page 1044 represents a 
prison van, or ** Black Maria,” discharging in 
the agg Fm of the Tombs the human freight 
it has picked up on its morning round to the 
police stations. These vans hold about twenty- 
five persons, and into them are crammed every 
sort of criminal, from the hardened wretch who 
has well deserved the gallows which waits for 
him to the young boy or girl arrested for some 
trivial offense, which perhaps merits no greater 
punishment than a severe reprimand. ‘This is a 
serious wrong. These youthful offenders ought 
not to be thrust among professional criminals, 
from whom they will learn more evil during an 
hour’s ride than they ever dreamed of before. 
Society owes them, for their sake as well as its 
own security, protection against contaminating 
influences. 


RAG-PICKERS ON A DIRT HEAP. 


TueEReE is not much romance in the life of a 
rag-picker. Up in the morning early, before the 
streets have been swept or the ash-barrels emp- 
tied, hooking up every bit of rag or paper that 
catches the eye; and then, when the sun is up 
and the rag-bag filled, away to some damp, un- 
wholesome-smelling cellar, where grim-vis 
old hags, witch-like in appearance, claw over and 
assort the spoils. ‘That is all, for the greater 
number of the poor ,wretches, whose daily en- 
ergies are spent in getting rags enough together 
to pay for a night’s lodging. Food they never 
think of buying. That is either begged of the 
charitable or fished out of the débris of the 
kitchen which often finds its way into the ash- 
barrel. 

The various dumping-grounds along the rivers 
form rich placers for these poor wretches, who 
will dig and scratch for hours amidst rubbish of 
every sort, that gives forth a stench that no hu- 
man being ought to be able to endure. Our 
sketch on page 1045 shows a group of these un- 
fortunate people overhauling the hage rubbish 
heap at the foot of Gouverneur Street, East Riv- 
er. The faces are all portraits, having been 
sketched from life by one of our artists, who was 
struck with their appearance as he was accident- 


ally passing by. 


A CANOE ON THE ZUYDER-ZEE. 


‘*Ros Ror,” with whose famous canoe voy- 
ages our readers are familiar, is now navigating 
the lakes and canals of Holland, and writing 
delightful letters to the London Zimes. From 
one of these we take the following pleasant de- 
scription of one or two Dutch towns: 

** At Amsterdam I sailed into the midst of 
the annual regatta, a lively, sparkling sight on 
the merry waters of the River Y (pronounced 
eye), with flags streaming, bells jingling, steam- 
ers hissing forth their white steam wreaths, and 
skiffs and yachts scudding about every where— 
in fact, like other regattas, where a great deal is 
going on, and nobody seems to know exactly 
what is going on. 

‘*The Rob Roy then tried to sail over the 
shallows called the Pampas, to reach a curious 
island in the Zuyder-Zee (pronounced always 
Soodersee. the South Sea). But finally, striking 
across the country by a series of canals, we en- 
tered the famed village of Broek, which Albert 
Smith called the cleanest place in the world. It 
is true that some ‘show houses’ are marvel- 
ously clean, and that an edict of the Mayor and 
Corporation directs all men riding to dismount 
and lead their horses here, and no one to smoke 
before sunrise or after sunset, and the cows’ tails 
to be tied up in their stalls, and the trees to be 
painted in front of each house. But entering 


this village by the rear, and in canals, one soon 
perceives the hollowness of its great pretensions 
and the nastiness of its reeking sewers. Further 
on is Monnikendam (the Monk’s Dam), bosomed 
in thick foliage and the richest pasture, like so 
many more nooks selected well by the pious celi- 
bates in every land. 

‘**A thunder-storm and down-pours of rain 
lulled me to rest in the Rob Roy's limited state- 
room, bat scores of boys stood chattering in the 
dark and wet long into the night, amazed at the 
lone traveler. Next morning the burgomaster 
visited the scene, and a worthy gentiéman with 

les read aloud from a newspaper a full 
account of the boat, stopping at each paragraph 
to certify the description by the reality. Before 
a favoring breeze the canoe sailed over the sea 
to the famed isle of Marken, which is well worth 
a visit, and is unique in several ways. A thou- 
sand people live here on a small area under the 
sea level. Their houses are in seven groups, all 
built of wood except three. ‘I'wo pear-trees are 
the only forest, and a dozen geraniums the only 
flowers. Standing on the little cemetery, you see 
ships sailing all around you and all above your 
head. Let one breach be made in that sea-wall, 
and all the land will melt into the muddy ooze 
of the rolling Zayder- Zee. 

**'The ‘ Preester’ here is the sole clement of 
intelligence, with Schiller and Guethe on his book- 
shelves, a cigar in his mouth, and on his table a 
new English book translated into Dutch, ‘ John 
Plowman’s Talk,’ by C. H. Spurgeon. Aill 
the men and boys are fishers. They have one 
hundred and fifty little sloops in their Lilliputian 

rt. Their trowsers are two bags, such as the 
Turks wear at Smyrna. Their church has votive 
offerings hang from the ceiling, model ships, 
fisher’s nets, and fish skipping about in miniature 
over the clumsy pews. 

‘* White caps cover the women’s heads down 
to the eyebrows, and black curls come from be- 
low the front and tarn upward at the forehead. 
A long tress of hair hangs at the ear of each un- 
married girl, and two for those who have hus- 
bands. About their bosoms are curiously wrought 
bodices. The stuff for these is no longer manu- 
factured, so the dress is devised by will, and your 
niece wears the mantle of her great-grandmother. 

**The interior of the wooden houses is very 
peculiar. One large room holds one or more 
families, and it has a peat fire in the middle, and 
no opening for smoke, or light, or air. 

** In the few richer dwellings there is an ex- 
cess of ornament, all of one nicknack type— 
china, brass, and carved work. In one of these 
houses I found an old lady of eighty-seven ; the 
walls of the house were entirely covered by about 
three hundred delft plates, pans, and saucers, all 
suspended by strings; by black sculptured cab- 
inets, brass candlesticks, ‘samplers of last cen- 
tury, barometers without mercury, clocks that 
last told time in 1820, pictures of Van ‘l'romp’s 
battles, cats, tin cans, and a heap of odd things, 
each with a history toit. ‘The people move about 
in boats from house to house along little canals 
six feet wide, with swing bridges turning on a 
pivot and weighted at one end. Their notion of 
England seemed to be this—‘ It is an island, cer- 
tainly larger than Marken.’ I left these people 
a number of Dutch publications and pictures, 
but what pleased them most was the * Werk- 
man,’ a Dutch version of the well-known * Brit- 
ish Workman.’ 

‘* From hence a delightful sail of some hours 
along the coast brought the Rob Roy again to 
the mouth of the River Y. In the quiet evening 
the spires and windmills of eight different towns 
on the other side of the Zayder-Zee were raised 
by refraction above the horizon, so as to be clear- 
ly seen from my canoe, although the towns them- 
selves were nearly all in reality out of sight. ‘This 
curious and defective optical effect is said to be 
most powerful in the River St. Lawrence. I 
have seen it there several times, but never so 
vividly as here on this great Dutch lake. 

‘« The coast is embanked in the same manner 
all around the west of Holland, with a sloping 
stone dike crowned by grass, and a feasible road, 
which gives a homely and harmless. appearance 
to the sea-shore, but also something of monotony. 
So it is for hundreds of miles, and yet never are 
you out of sight of houses, and then, on a hun- 
dred canals, long villages line the banks and dot 
the horizon every where, and great towns stud 
the wide-spread flat, and cluster by the larger 
rivers—all of them containing what is numbered 
by our census as the population of London alone. 

‘* The independence one feels in canoe travel- 
ing makes it peculiarly suited to Holland and 
the seas that vircle the Low Countries. What 
with preserved meats from Morel’s in Piccadilly, 
and cream from the Dutch dairies, fine white 
bread from the last village, one hundred pounds 
of fresh-water, and lamps for cooking and light- 
ing, bed, tarpaulin for wet nights, anchor, com- 
pass, and dog—there is a sense of self-contained 
moving residence, always in fresh air, always in 
new scenes, which gives a zest to a cruise which 
can be altered in a hundred ways by a turn. of 
your wrist on the tiller, and which is sure to 
prove interesting in a new country wherever the 
wind may blow you to. Fleets of fishing boats 
sailed up the Y alongside me, their crews sing- 
ing cheerily because their creels were full. Huge 
Indiamen bowled along before the breeze, bring- 
ing goods from Java. Black clouds teemed forth 
from steamers pressing forward with instant beat 
of their paddle-floats, and all were converging to 
Amsterdam as they turned the square white light- 
house reared at the outer points among green 


‘At length the tide deepens, and narrows 
with more swiftness to pass the new barrier 
which is daily closing in the vast inland bay that 
spreads in front of the ancient city. When that 
barrier shall have been closed, quite sure then 
Amsterdam will be upon an artificial lake, kept 
always at one level, and forming the wide end 


of the great canal which is to cot Holland in 
two, and to turn the stream of floating riches 
westward into the North Sea. Before we pro- 
ceed further along this wonderful—indeed, gi- 
gantic—work the crew of the Rob Roy feels en- 
titled to a regular sleep in a four-post bed, a walk 
on terra firma, and a read of the Times. All 
these can be had in great comfort at the ‘ Bible 
Hotel ;’ so I sail up to its kitchen door, and house 
my little yacht where the cotfee-room 

over the water. 

“* Above the entrance of the hotel is a large 
effigy of the Book of Books, from which the an- 
cient hostelry takes its unusual name. The win- 
dows, too, have painted glass picturing an open 
Bible. The worthy landlord brings us a cop 
of the first Dutch Bible ever printed, and whic 
was printed in this house in June, 1514: It is 
in excellent preservation, bound in wood, and 
with some hundreds of quaint wood-cuts on its 
bgpad pages. Since 1695 the house has been 
used as a hotel, and up to thirty years ago there 
was this text over the door, ‘ Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine,’ etc. Perhaps the 
injunction is no more needed, bat the house may 
well be recommended for many good qualities, 
especially to the canoeist, for its easy approach 
by water, just as Van Hee’s Toelast Hotel, at 
Niewe Diep, is also on a canal, and has a good 
master, who can talk good English, and give you 
good advice and good dinners. 


**Kampen, whence I write, is a charming 
town on the River Yssel, near Friesland. I do 
not know a prettier street in all Europe than 
that which winds along under trees and arch- 
es here, amidst quaint towers and natty ‘little 
houses, perfect in their brick-work, and proud of 
their bright windows. I brought my canoe here 
to attempt the excursion to the strange island 
of Urck, which lies in the very middle of the 
Zuyder-Zee, and quite out of the way to any 
where else. Amply have I been rewarded for 
the somewhat venturous cruise to that little dot 
of land. The place is quite unique—a sort of 
mound of clay like a fortification far away from 
land, and yet keeping 1700 people in happy, 
contented life, but in a verv peculiar manner of 
living. The beach was crowded by the popula- 
tion as the Rob Roy approached. They had 
seen her white sails for hours buffeting the 
waves, and the din and bustle, especially of the 
ladies of Urck, were beyond that of any~6cca- 
sion in former voyages; yet it was friendly and 
intelligent. These ladies wear a close-fitting 
white cap, and the men, chiefly sailors, are moss 
neatly clad, with large gold studs at their necks, 
and silver buckles of enormous size on their 
shoes, while the little boys have huge silver but- 
tons on their waistbands even in their fat child- 
hood. ‘The burgomaster and the worthy min- 
ister lavished their kindness upon me. They” 
had read in the papers of the canoe visiting the 
other islands, and the first question they asked 
was for the ‘hundt,’ my little terrier Rob. Alas! 
I had to tell them that he was drewned two days 
ago, having fallen from a steamboat at night un- 
observed, and the very thought of his long and 
wretched death is painful. Only those who have 
had such a dog in such places as Rob has been 
can truly sympathize with his master in such a 
bereavement. 

** Urck is about one mile in length, the raised 
part is only a few acres in extent. All the 
houses are here, and they are tastefully grouped 
round a village green. ‘The houses are of brick 
and wood. ‘The people are lively, well clad, 
healthy, and strong. The church is full on 
Sunday, and the school is crowded every day. 
I was soon put into a ‘ ogement,’ where a good 
old lady gave me coffee in a tea-kettle anda cup 
full of some sort of gum for soup. Fresh-water 
(caught from the sky) was raised out of a deep 
cistern, and a cuckoo clock sang forth the hour. 
The crowd of gazers followed me round their isl- 
and home all day, and peered into the window 
of my room even through the smallest chinks. 
One big sailor came respectfally when I was in 
the curious cupboard called here a bed, and sat 
smoking his pipe and simply staring, amazed. 
‘These people all live within a few inches of the 
waves, and their interest in a voyager who 
comes alone to visit them is of course most nat- 
ural. Our conversation was animated, but un- 
intelligible. 

The ‘ mooder,’ or landlady, broughtin tworaw 
potatoes in -her hand to ask if I would like some 
food, and every word spoken by the guest was 
repeated and discussed in loud tones by the crowd 
assembled in the kitchen. To reach this island 
in bad weather is dangerous. Even in this glo- 
rious summer I had to pass one night in my boat 
on the banks of the Yssel in going out, and then 
at sea the land was quite imvisible, all round be- 
ing so very low. But on my return voyage there 
was a favoring breeze, though the sea was high, 
and the Rob Roy ran the twenty miles at a rapid 
pace. The island of Schokland, closer to the 
shore, is a long narrow strip, and I went to see 
it, but there are no people there except the light- 
house men, and really it is not worth the trouble 
and danger of the trip. 

‘‘The Zuyder-Zee is almost fresh-water in 
most parts, and very muddy in color. It is ex- 
ceedingly shallow, and one can anchor in almost 
any part ; but this shallow water has always the 
worst ‘sea’ in bad weather, and even in calm 
days this sea seems never at rest. 

** Holland, however, is just the place for a 
canoe voyage, as the rivers, lakes, canals, isl- 
ands, and seas are all approachable on the shores, 
having no cliffs or rocks, and almost every where 
you can find a house. 

‘“'The Datch seamen are a hardy race, and 
very kind to the traveler. Every sailor doffed 
his hat to me in passing, even in the smallest 
creek, and mach of my time has been spent im 
réfirning a universal salute, though that is not 
easy in my costume of a red night-cap.” é 
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